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THE PRIDE OF 
OR, THE TRIUMPH 0 


ARISTOCRACY: 
F TRUE GREATNESS. 


Mrs. Gore’s dfawing rooms were uncom-| will you believe it, Julia Morton has actuelly 


monly attractive all at onee.. No less than 
five calls that morning within the space o! 
an hour. The conversation, too, seemed ve- 
ry animated ; and a listener might have been 
somewhat puzzled to have guessed the sub- 
ject, from the disjointed sentences that now 
and then were heard near the door. At 
length several exclamations came in rapid 
succession, and every lady of the company 
seemed determined to have a word. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed one of 
avery prudent countenance. 

« How perfectly ridiculous! I never heard 
of amore foolish act!” continued an old maid 
of the company. 

«“Whata pity! sucha fine girl as she 
is, too! * added a benevolent-looking old lady. 

“I declare, I thought scarcely any one 
good enough for her!” continued another. 

« And having the choice of so many, too, 
0 take up with the very worst she could have 
nade!” chimed in a fifth. 

“[ declare, I cannot believe she could be 
so foolish!” again spoke Mrs. Gore, who 
had been the first to tell the news, although 
she now seemed to doubt her own story. 

“Well, well, it can’t be helped now—” 

“ What can’t be helped, Mrs. L.?” said a 
lady who had entered the room unannoun- 
ed, and approached the talkers. 

“Oh! Mrs. E., how gladI am to see 


thrown herself away upon a poor attorney, 
whose income at the most barely amounts to 
a thousand a year.” 

“Indeed! But I thought, by your doleful 
tone, something dreadful had happened. I 
heard this morning that Julia was married 
yesterday to Mr. Danforth. But why do you 
think so illof the match? I have always 
heard him estimated as a very fine fellow. 
His character and education are also superior 
to the generality of young men, whilst in po- 
sition he is certainly her equal.” 

“Oh! he may be good enough in such 
things for all 1 know, but then he is sg very 
poor. They should have waited at least un- 
til he was able to support her properly; and 
she, we all know, has had enough to endure 
in her father’s house from straggling to keep 
up appearances, to have made her wiser than 
to rush upon premeditated poverty.” 

“ Perhaps her very experience has some- 
thing todo with her decision. She may 
know better than any of us upon what in- 
come she can live genteelly ; and, as she is 
very ingenious, and possesses both taste and 
tact, [have no doubt but that she will man. 
age her means ina way that will make it 
appear to be ample. Julia, we all know, ig 
no fool; and, we may be assured, has re. 
flected properly upon what she has done,” 

“ Bugthen, she could have done so much 





ou,” immediately spoke the lady of the man- 
ion, advancing towards her visiter, “ But,, 
3—25 


better.” There was R., the young merchant, 
whose income is something like—” 
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“ But all based upon borrowed capital, as ];some sure and sufficient means of suppor 
happento know. Hardly a day passes butjandI fear Julia has a hard future bef 
he has a note or something of the kind tojher.” 
cance! ; and he is quite as much pressed for} “If she was like the generality of young 
ready money as any one, to judve by his ladies, who seem only educated for shoy 
frequent callsupon my husband for assist-land ornament, | should fear so too. fy 
ance. No, no, I can’t say | think credit suf-|such is not the case. Julia can fashion 
ficient to live upon, even though it stands as!own clothes, and, if needs be, some of 
high as his.” ‘husband’s. She has also a natural taste 

“ Well, then, there’s young Eaton, wholall that pertains to domestic life, and cay 
possesses a handsome property, which yields|give an airof elegance and ‘comfort to eye, 
him a handsome income, independent of any|the humblest apartment. Witness of wh. 
business.” ase she has been in her mother’s family, ang 

“ But, then, he has a thousand expensive how well her skilful fingers have hidden the 
habits to swallow it up, with his suppers and, poverty which otherwise would have been ; 
p2tties, not to Speak of his continual smoking! glaring.” 
and drinking, and attending theatres five or) “ Buatisit not hard that her whole |i 
six times a week. Why, aman of his hab-'should be one of such slavery as we know 
its would be poor though he possessed a mil- she has had to undergo at home?” . 
lion.” | I] believe Julia does not look upon it in 

“ Of course ; I do not mean to excuse his'that light. Ihave often heard her say 
dissipated course ; but, then, a wife might was a positive pleasure to her to do anything, 
soon win him to domestie tastes and more! however humble, for those she loved; an 
reasonable doings. Still, there is Edward!as she knew her mother never could be he 
H., who also paid her great attention, and py in leaving her present handsome mansion 
will have a handsome fortune from his fath-'and residing inone more suited to her faith 


er, besides his business, which seems to be er’s circumstances, she has ever exerted her 


very profitable, and—” ‘self, for her mother’s sake, to keep up ap 
* And who is in debt to his landlady, with|pearances in the family, and at least hide 
whom I am acquainted, and who thinks no-!from the world in general what we, their iv 
thing of running into debt for every trifle.|timate friends, knew too well. I could tel 
No, no, Mrs. Gore, none you have mentioned! you of manya sacrifice that she has made to 
are worthy of being compared with young ber mother's pride; and, though her whole 
Danforth, though, 1 grant you their position| life should bea workday, yet she has strengi! 
in society seems to give them somewhat an\of mind and nobility of soul sufficient to bea 
advantage over him asto fortune. But, then ber with honor through it; and, when gird 
he possesses within himself that which can-|around by affection, which she has long sa 
not fai! to bring him wealth in the end, be-|ly wanted at home, she will be happy, you 
sidés securing to him the admiration and es-|may be assured.” 
teem of his fellow men. His talents are of! “ From all you have said, Mrs, E., I cer 
no ordinary kind, and are joined toa clear,|tainly see the matter in a different light, aul 
comprehensive mind. Indeed, I cannot but hope, sincerely, it may have a prosperous 
congratulate Julia upon having secured the'ending.. But how differently the world a 
affections of such an upright young man, gues!” 
as every act of Mr. Danforth has shown him| “ And this is the reason misfortunes at 
to be.” ‘so common in married life ; and many a gu 
“ My dear Mrs. E., I do not quarrel with who made what was at the time though! 
the character of Mr. Danforth, but his impru- good match, is left a widow, with only he 
dence in drawing into his poverty sucha fine|luxurious habits and her husband’s debis {of 
girl as Julia, whom, we all know, deserves|a portion. Again, how many a lady, allure 
the best of husbands.” in the most expensive clothing, is walking 
“And believe me, Mrs. Gore, she has se-|the street, or entertaining fashionable is 
cured that desideratum.” ers, whilst her poor husband is toiling {0 
“Well, well, Mrs. E., I hope it will turn} morning till night in his office’ or countog 
out as you seem to think, but my experience| room, to support her in such splendor. 
and observation both warn me of the yéars!think the happiness of our ladies’ would ! 
of eare and sorrow that are sure to follow in| farther increased had they less of splend 
the train of those who have married without/and external ornament about them, and m 
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of their husband’s happiness at heart. Julia 
may not be arrayed in silks and jewels, but 
then she will live within an atmosphere of 
aflection around her, and enjoy some of her 
husband’s company; and, though she may 
have no carriage when she wishes to go 
abroad, yet his arm will support her, and give 
her more pleasure and pride than the richest 
equipage in the world. But how I have 
chatted here! I declare, it is near an hour 
since I entered, and I must bid you good-by.” 

So saying, Mrs. E. took leave of Mrs. 








7: ve 


Gore, which we will do also, and following | 


Julia, see “ how it turned out.” 
And hew dd it turn out ? 
Some six oreight years after the above. 

conversation a difficult and very important | 

case in law was waiting a decision. The 
highest talent of the state, according to the 
newspapers, Was engaged in it, and so com- | 
plex and difficult did it seem that few ven- 
tured to express an opinion; although, at| 
the first hearing, an appearance of clearness | 
and right on the side of the plaintiff seemed | 
likely to decide the suit at once. But the! 
keen glance of the lawyer engaged in the} 
ey fag defence soon detected the well built-up fraud | 
ip fae against his client, and with his comprehen- | 

‘ef Sve mind he grasped the whole, and, step by | 

step, unraveled it soclearly to the court and | 

oll HM jury, that a unanimous verdict was returned. 

to fme 10 his favor ; and the humble attorney of for-| 

clef mer years, Mr. Danforth, had the honer of| 
hfmm Paving successfully defended the cause of | 
cota Justice and humanity against an array which | 

iM at first seemed invincible, backed as it was 
by two of the oldest and ablest veterans at the | 
bar. 

Mrs. Gore would have hardly recognized 
the humble clerk, whom she had so unmer- 
cilully assailed for having carried off her 
lavorite Julia, inthe elegant and dignified 
man who now stood with honor amone the| 
mosteminent and distinguished of his com-| 
peers. 

But so, indeed, it was. Three years of 
rials and disappointments were followed }y 
¢ fourth of unusual prosperity ; and the wile, 
who had so freely shared his humble desti- 
fy, now could count her income by thous- 
ands. 

“But were not the first years of your mar- 

tage very gloomy?” asked a young friend | 

o Julia, who had been present at the con-| 

Yersation which had occurred in Mrs. Gore’s | 


drawing-room the day after Julia’s impru- | 


ly thought. 
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“ Judge for yourself, dear Ellen. When 
I married, my husband’s income was very 


| limited. I should be ashamed to tell you 


this did I not wish to convince you upon 
what sma]] means people who love each oth- 
er, and are willing to exert themselves, can 
live. IT saw from the first that Mr. Danforth, 
in his profession, had many difficulties to 
overcome. My happiness never depended 
upon the gratification of the senses, such as 
is received from fine clothes, furniture and 
amusements, therefore I hardly missed those 
things, strrounded as I was by an atffectioh 


‘that seemed to grow brighter and stronger 


every day, whilst the simplicity and frugali- 
ty of our style of living ever kept us above 
want, even during our darkest trials. And 
. ~~ . . . r 
very simple was our style of living. ‘Two 


neat rooms was the whole extentof our ter- 


ritories ; and in that small compass we kept 
house, even genteelly, for three years. Of- 


iten were our friends pleasantly entertained 


in our comfortable parlor, without having 
any suspicion of the narrowness of our lim- 
its, and only wondering how we -got along 
so well upon go little. But 1 must be more 
minute in our manner of keeping house, and 
sive you a description which may be turned 
to account should your husband ever fail, and 
you meet the reverse of jortune. Our fur- 
niture was all good of its kind. Wehad a 
sofa-bedstead in the parlor, covered with 
scarlet aud damask, that answered the doube 
le purpose of a comfortable seat by day and 
a bed by nicht. Here also wes ovr book- 
case, well filled by my husband betore ou 

marriave with truly valuable books; in the 


‘lower part of it was a snug place for our best 


preserves kept for a 
few dear friends who now and then spent an 
afternoon with me. Carpet, chairs, andacene 
tre-table, covered with magizines and annue 
als, completed the most ol our parlor furnis 
ture. From time to time, however, we ad- 


tea-set, and the jar ol 


‘ded toits ornaments, as our means allowed, 


‘until our room jiooked most elegantly. and 


tastefully furnished, and nove would have 
cuessed it served us .fora sleeping-room, 
The other apartment held a smail cooking- 
stove, and its numerous fixtures quite super 
seded all other cooking-utensils, and could 
he used both summer and winter. This was 
very handy to me, and our food was always 
well-cooked in it. A tea-table, cheirs,-and a 
large bureau, besides a wash-stand in one 


dent match, as it was then alinost exclusive-! corner of the room, completed Ms furniture, 


Here we took our meals, and ] did my kitche 
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en-work—though, to tell the truth, there was 
not, after all,so much to do. Two grown-up 
persons, living as we did, are not half the 
trouble to do for as the management of ser- 
vants are in a larger household. An ample 
closet in this room held the necessary house- 
keeping apparatus, and saved all trouble of 
running up and down stairs, A poor woman 
who lived in the street back of us, and whose 

ard joined our own, washed our clothes, and 
t weull ironed them. A little boy of hers 
was also very useful to me in running of er- 
rands, and the mite I gave them in return 
for their services was of great use to them. 
I found a positive pleasure in keeping our 
small household in order, and it wasa real 
happiness to me to prepare my husband such 
dishes as he liked, and have them served at 
precisely the hour he wished. ‘Thus you 
see, Ellen, I was not afraid to toil—and, to 
tell the truth, it was a real benefit to me; 
the exercise conducing much to keep me in 
good spirits. Keeping our wardrobe in or- 
der and reading and writing made the time 
pass pleasantly tomy husband’s return, which 
was seldom later than four in the afternoon. 
Often we walked out together, or attended 
the opera, and not unfrequently entertained 
a friend or two during the evening. But, 
alas! my mother never ceased to reproach 
me for what she deemed my folly. And, 
instead of counsel and sympathy from those 
so near to me, 1 met only cutting remarks 
towards myself; and my kind and _ noble- 
minded husband, who was struggling through 
so many difficulties, was assailed with bitter 
taunts from my own relations! Ah! these 
things were harder to bear than the poverty 
that assailed us; for that quickly passed 
away, whilst the sting of unkindness, I fear, 
has not even yet been healed. It is true, they 
now strive, by every attention, to make us 
forget, but I cannot help saying their atten- 
tion would have been more grateful to us, 
and lightened us of many cares, had it come 
at the time of need. My mother was, how- 
ever, much disappointed that I did not accept 
a Mr. R., who was at the time I married, a 
prosperous merchant. Alas! but two years 
after myself he married, and took his bride 
to a splendid mansion, where, for one year, 
they reveled in splendor, and then he died, 
leaving his wife totally unprovided for, with 
nothing but luxurious habits and numerous 
debts. She returned to her father’s house, 
broken in health and spirits, and I heard, not 
long ago, she was in consumption. In the 
meantime, my dear husband was fast nearing 


the reward of his perseverance. Fortunaje. 
ly he gained a very important suit, that had 
been in his hands, through the illness of , 
friend, almost at the very last moment of ji; 
trial, and the quickness with which he com. 
prehended it, and the clear manner in which 
he presented it to the court, together with the 
extraordinary knowledge of law which }, 
also showed, brought him at once into noticp 
which was, in reality, all that was needed ,, 
advance his fortunes. And thus all ou; pe- 
cuniary cares were soon ended ; and I assure 
you that, as liberal as the position of my 
husband makes it necessary for us to liv, 
we do not consume more than half of the 
income his extensive practice brings him jp. 
I cannot say that we are any happier now 
than during the first humble but blessed 
years of our union; andlam firmly cop. 
vinced that the lowliest fortune may ‘be dj. 
vested of all horror when affection sheds jts 
light upon it, and each want is brought 
cheerfully within its limits, M. A. 5, 
Newbury, July 1844. 








“HE IS ONLY A MECHANIC.” 

How frequently is this remark made by 
aristocratic upstarts, who have nothing to 
recommend them save their money and in- 
pudence, when the name of an _ honest and 
intelligent mechanic hdppens to be mentioned 
in their presence. ‘They consider it degrad- 
ing to associate with those who do not like 
themselves, possess wealth, even though that 
wealth was obtained by the most rascally 
means. Nothing is so disgusting to well- 
bred, well-informed people as to hear an ig: 
norant, conceited, pufied-up, long-haired, 
brainless, impudent dandy, talk about me- 
chanics, as if they were no better than 
brutes, 





Man’s Love.—Man’s strongest and wor- 
thiest affection is his last—is the one tat 
unites and embodies all his past dreams ol 
what is excellent—the one from which Hope 
springs out, the brighter from former disap- 
pointments—the one in which the MENonIES 
are the mosttender and abundant—the ove 
which, replacing all others, nothing hereafter 
can replace. 





Have the courage to show your preferenc? 
to honesty, in whatever guise it appea!® 
and your contempt for vice, surrounded 
attractions. 




















Che Mluse. 
STANZAS. 


BY A- B. F. HILDRETH. 





4 fower was blooming by a little stream, 
” And o’er its waters gently waved its head.— 


Time pass’d on its swift wing. I looked again,— 


{nd it is ever thas. ‘The brightest thing 


We look upon the soonest fades away ; 


\nd from kind natare’s breast there seems to spring | 


Beauties so pure they cannot with us stay. 


Oh ! it is strange, and with’ring to the heart, 


To know the pure, the lov’d, must fade and die; 


That life’s most sacred joys and earth’s best part 
Cannot remain fore’er beneath the sky ! 


That hope’s bright dreams and friendship’s holy hours; | 


That all that’s bright, and beautiful, and new; 
The soul’s deep joys—the flowers and roses, all, 
Must pass from us and soonest fade from view ! 


Bat what if every plant must fade and die? 
What if the dear, the lov’d must pass from view ? | 
There is a fair, a better world on high, 


5 


Where they remain forever bright and new ! 


Oh! weep not, then, the pure, the lov’d, the lost; 


They go not down to never-ending night, 
Bat live forever with the Lord of Hosts,— | 
With him whose form is love, whose smile is light!* | 


—_— 


*Plato says God has rove for his form and uront for his 


shadow. 





STANZAS. 


BY MISS EVELINA F. MORSE. 


-—— 


Ah! why should I in sadness roam, 


While comforts nameless here I share, 


Since many wander without home, 


No shelter have from open air ? 


Hard is my heart if I repine 


Or, murmuring think my lot severe, 


While social happiness is mine, 


And friendship’s voice so oft I hear, 


How many wander through this vale, 


Their bleeding hearts bereft of joy ! 


Their mourning robes and visage pale 


Bespeak a life of wo severe. 


Ah! shall my hard and stubborn heart 


Pretend to say that I have known 


What ’tis to bear my wretched part, 


When from me parents are not torn ? 


Brothers and sisters too are mine, 


I never knew what *twas to see 


Their morning sun at noon decline, 


Or feel the parting agony. 


The little sorrows I have known 


Will not compare with mourner’s tears, 


And still my spirits often seem 


To be depressed with gloomy cares. 


Livermore, Me., July 1845. 
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Mr. Epiror :—During the winter of 1839, while 


employed in teaching, I had a short acquaintance 
with the author of «Tue Rerurn,’’ a poem pob- 
lished ina late number of your paper. She attend- 
ed the district school which I was then teaching. At 
that time I was a sophomore, and thought my knowl- 
edge to be something of consequence, as those of 
that class generally do. During the winter I made 


| the remark, (unconscious that I had any pope capa- 
ble of writing poetry,) that it is an old adage, that 
That stream was dry,—that once bright flower was in order to write good poetry one must be lovesick. 


[dead ! /On the next composition day, I received from the 


author I have alluded to, a composition which, after 





| 


| 





a 





commenting upon the adage, closed with the follow- 
| ing stanzas : 


How much the literary world 
Then owes to those fair elves, 
Who woke the genius of your sex, 
Though they had none themselves, 


A bright Italian girl once looked 
On Milton,—he was sleeping, — 

He woke, but saw her not again, 
So spoiled his eyes in weeping. 


Shakspeare,—I never read his works,— 
Wrote a most famous volume; 

But had he never thought of Ann, 
He ne’er had penned a column. 


And Byron, how could he have written 
Childe Harold, Cain, or Lara, 
If he had never known and loved, 
The fair but faithful Mary ? 

Tom Moore, I never heard that he 
Was ever lovesick truly, 

Tho’ I should think so from his lines, 
For Fanny, Rosa, Julia. 


And lastly, Doctor Isaac Watts,— 
I’ll stop short of infinity,— 

Oh, shade of Calvin, pardon, nz 
Was a Doctor of Divinity, 


But all I meant to sav was this : 
Had Isaac's heart been saved, 
Who'could or would have paraphrased, 
So well, the psalms of David ? 


During the winter I received several pieces of po- 


etry, and with all my sophomore knowledge, I found 
myself surpassed by a young lady, who, bred among 
'the Green Mountains of Vermont, had never made 
any pretensions to superior knowledge, but in her 
own language,— 


She had net seen fair works of art, 
In sculptured piles or ruins gray, 
Nor lingered on classic streams, 

Or hallowed mounts where evening beama 
In glory die away. 


She never saw old ocean’s bed, 

Or wandered on his shelly strands, 
When calmness on his face was spread, 
Or angry storms sweep o’er the dead, 

Deep laid upon his sands. 


August, 1845. IMPRIMATUR. 
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4 SCENE AT OXFORD. 


Farenp Hitoreta,— Thinking your read- 
ers might possibly be interested by a perusal 
of the following sketch from a friend now in 
Europe, I take the liberty to send it to you, 
to be disposed of as you think best. H. M. 

Burlington, July 1845. 


I can conceivesrof no more beautiful or in- 
teresting spectacle than the one which pre- 
sented itselfin the public theatre of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the occasion to which |] 
would now refer the reader. The theatre is 
circular, and surrounded by tiers of galleries. 
‘The area, beneath the magnificent dome, was 
reserved for the Heads of Houses, the vari- 
ous Professors and other dignitaries. Here 
also, weré assigned places for illustrious vis- 
itors, and distinguished men of letters, from 
all countries. The lower gallery was exclu- 
sively occupied by richly-dressed ladies—the 
flowers of England’s beauty—their gay at- 
tire forming a pleasing and striking contrast 
to the grave dresses of the Academicians.— 
Above these was a gallery, crowded to excess 
with students of the various Universities— 


a 


Eleven o’clock !—The theatre is so ero.) 
'ed that it would seem impossible to pack q,,, 
more human beings into a single nook o; 
There is a lull amidst the ragings of the wos. 
dy storm, for the real business of the day ;, 
about to commence—the large doors 
thrown wide open, and the organ thunden 
out its voluntary welcome to an enter, 
procession. On they come—grave [oc 
lynx-eyed Proctors, spectacled Professors. ap; 
learned Thebans of alf descriptions—Lay,.. 
sleeved Bishops, and portly Prebends pass o, 
amidst cheerings; but now the vast assey. 
bly rises as one man, and a shout of gratu|s. 
tion, to which all that preceded it were by 
as mere whispers, peals through the edifice 
and whose reverberations from the dome; 
roof echo like distant thunder. Louder 4); 
louder are the acclamations, as the Chancel. 
lor enters the circle—and as he removes the 
College Cap from his grey head, and with 
one glance of his eagle eye surveys the lit. 
tering circles above and arround him. The 
Duke! The Duke! is shouted by a thousand 
tongues, and the hero at Waterloo, Chance! 
lor of the University of Oxford, takes his 
seat of honor. 

Hundreds and thousands of persons, who 


ii? 
. 


‘\r 
UTy 





roud scions of nobility, who had unwilling- 
i submitted to collegiate discipline, side 
by side with humbler students, whose intense | 
desire for learning had enabled them to van-| 
quish many a difficulty, in their way to that, 
sacred place. | occupied a seat near the ros- | 
trum, whence I could obtain a perfect view 
of all that occurred, without being myself in- 
conveniently crowded. 

As one and another of the Professors, or of- 
cers of the University, entered the theatre, | 
the students testified their approval or disap- | 
probation of his or their conduct, ®y vocifer- | 
ous cheering, or turbuleat uproar. The favor- | 
ites were greeted by their party with cheers 
which the * other side of the house” would 
attempt to drown in hisses; and thus, every 
now and then, scenes of the utmost confusion 

revailed. Itseemed as ifthe young men 

ad been granted a special license, to express 
their sentiments in this manner; and one’ 
thing is certain ; they took care to fully avail 
themselves of the liberty allowed them. No 
respect was paid to persons. _It mattered not 
how high in office any individual, who enter- 
ed, might be, if he had rendered himself un- 

opular, during the Term, he was hooted to 
bis heart's content ;—and on the other side 
if he had found favor in the yet of the 
young men, they were not behind hand in 
thundering out their plaudits. 








have never seen the Duke of Wellington— 
at least, so I judge from the numbers [ have 
conversed with—imagine him to bea ta! 
imposing looking man. They have beens 
in the habit of regarding him as a mighty 
warrior, thet they do not dissociate physica! 
from mental greatness. Such _ individuals 
would be a little sarprixed to behold a man 
rather below than above the ordinary stature 
—ofa slightly made frame, and one which 
by no means vindicates his claim-to the tile 
of “ The Iron Duke.” The public are so int: 
mately acquainted with his peculiar phys 
ognomy, through the medium of caricatures 
and portraits, that it is quite unnecessary for 
me to sketch it in this place. Like Brough: 
am’s, his nose is familiar to all, and quite as 
great a curiosity. 

The appearance of the Duke, as he stood, 
arrayed in cap and gown, reading his ai: 
dress, was, | must say, rather grotesque. 


It could not be said of him, as of Hudibras’s 


hero— 


‘¢ Latin to him was no more difficile 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle ’’— 


for His Grace certainly gave no more quartet 
to the quantities than he did to the old 
Guard, on the plains of Waterloo. | sa" 
quiet smiles on many a learned lip, as the 
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jdress was being read ; but taken altogeth-| at the Duke, and stretching bis right arm 
+, the affair went off very well, and when/towards him, the poet gave utterance to the 
‘ye Chancellor sat down, the house as the/line— 

i did, when Kean performed Richard for © Abd falls before thee, Putnck of Waterloo | ** 
the first time, “ rose at him.” 

jt was a great spectacle enough to see the 





|} And then such a burst of cheering was heard 





. > ‘|’ « _ , 4 > 
‘ers Meat Captain of the age presiding in the|* wy eeliee heen the eee rose 
ting Mieeaceful arena of learning. The Duke, in} i nagrring J br = —" with 
‘ors MN cocked hat and plumes, seemed quite nat- ear ps nee pita 3 ie The wens 
nd Mikal: bat‘the conqueror of Napoleon, in |" as one of the most exciting I ever witnessed. 
Wo college cap, had something of the ludicrous, OP ee OO). re tr aaa 
af in it,after all. However, } believe he carries} ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, 
em Ml he same energy into the College as he did| —_ 
ula- HB into the Camp—and his decided habits, per-| BY THE EDITOR. 
but MB haps, render him not altogether anqualifieds tlhe, , 
lice, MM for the post he holds. | The human mind in some of its wildest 
ned Of these habits, perhaps an anecdote not moods exhibits at times mysteries more curi- 
and $M extensively known, may not be out of place) ous than all the phenomena of the physical 
cel Mi here. At Walmer Castle, visitors are shown) _, ‘eR ee . ‘ 
. a . iworld. Strange adventures, wild and fan- 
the Mi amongst other things, His Grace’s sleeping| S 


ith chamber. In it is a-small iron camp bed,| tastic fancies, plans and purposes mysterious, 


li: MM simple and plain—it is the one, indeed, which and motives only known to the heart that 
ie MB he always used during his Peninsular cam-'conceives them. Wo unto those who, with- 
nd BA paigns. , ‘out the helm of reason, are drifted upon the 
"el: “Why,’—said a gentleman one day to 
his Hi the Duke, as he Jooked at the narrow couch, 
“there is hardly room to turn in it.” ‘speculation and novelty. 


surges of human action, as prey for romance, 


‘0 “| never do turn in it,” was the prompt! A few weeks since, a mild and interesting 

- and characteristic reply of His Grace.— personage alighted from the stage coach in 

ive Zi’ When a man wants to turn zz his bed, it is\ 7, ; 4 

all Hl dme-foF hies t6 firn on? of it? Clarksville, Tenn., and in a few minutes was 
_e i a a ‘ Ye Sm 

so Ithappened that the subject of the prize| seeking employment among the tailors. 


iy Mi poem to which [ have alluded, was one, ‘The feminine appearance, soft, sweet 
0. which, taking the circumstance of the Duke’s' voice, and extremely delicate features of this 
hsv 1 sen yy St Bohne” Ue individual led every one to suppose that it 
1 Mi wards of seventy young men had sent in WS 4 female. A tidy frock coat, always 
1 MM productions, in hopes to bear away the palm) buttoned, a chapeau gracefully worn, and ti- 
ie of victory—-of course only one was selected. dy boots and trousers adorned the person of 


I had, { may say, en passant, an opportunity ihe mysterious visitor. Durkly flowing locks, 


afterwards afforded ine of reading some of, ; a) aan aide tld 
°s MM the rejected poems and although I rejoiced) ‘US'TOUS and languid black eyes, ane sunny 


tH in my friend’s success, lcould not but feel|smiles dimpling upon the cheek, marked this 
* HM that: far better productions had been throw) personage asa very handsome and interesting 
, mt ile 3, OO oh all acted ‘Ka young gentleman, and the knowing ones said 
HB young poet mounted the rostrum, aad com-|'t was a girl, (as in fact she was.) She 
. menced the recitation of his poem before that reported herself as having come from 
vast and enlightened audience. Jt commen: Norfolk, Virginia. When conversing about 


5 BM ced well: ‘Virginia, she evinced a perfect familiarity 


} 


‘with the geography and scenes of that State. 
\Every village, every hamlet, every thing re- 
The slight agitation naturally felt was dis-! markable inthe different roads from Norfolk 


Pelled by an encouraging cheer, and the Te-| -he remembered and detailed. Her-name 


Citatio i 
n was listened to in almost profound) |. Aaron Brown. “That” said: her land- 


BM “lence, until the poem alluded to the down-| : : 
He all of the Emperor—and then, looking full lord to her, “is the name of. our candidate 





29 


“Musing on power departed, glory gone» 
The conqaered conquerer stands—NAPOLEON. 
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“ Well,” she replied, “ I} unfortunate wanderer they pursued, A. 


don't know but I may be a candidate too, scuffle ensued, which fortunately res); ted 


some day.” 


of Clarksville. 


She would not pull off her coat, as she was 
subject to rheumatism—she would not sit 
upon the tailor’s bench it was so uncomforta- 
she could not sew on tailor’s work at all 
well, but when something thin and light was 
She 
could make shirts very well, and made the 
one she wore, her mother had taught it to 
She was discovered to blush at each 
uncouth expression uttered in her presence, 
Curios- 
ity was on the tip-toe, gossip was on the 
alert, and he or she, as this interesting visitor 
was promiscuously styled, became quite a he- 


ble ; 


given her, she proved herself at home. 


him. 


and shrank from familiar approach. 


ro or heroine. 


Shortly, a gentleman bent with age, car- 
rying a sad and care-worn countenance, came 
into the place and alighted at one of the ho- 
He was the father, and happened, as 
if guided by some invisible friend, to put up 
where his daughter was staying. They met, 
but he did not recognize his daughter. In 
a few moments her distressed old father re- 


tels. 


ceived the following : 


“Tam in this place, 1 have seen you, but 


I will elude you. 


despair of finding me. 
Your Davenrter.” 


Farewell forever. 


Her father was recognized to be a highly 
respectable old gentleman, residing near 


Nashville. 
sympathy athis apparent suffering and dis. 


tress, and all were anxious to assist him in 


.reclaiming his wayward daughter. 


After a various and unsuccessful search, it 
was at length ascertained where she was 
concealed, and a few gentlemen repaired to 
the house, but the person who was concealing 
the object of their search resisted their en- 


trance and refused to give her up. They re- 


turned, and having obtained a process of law, 


repaired again to the house. It seems that 
this new friend and his wife heard her story, 
and became interested in behalf of the poor, 


Every one was touched with rs 








She claimed to bea tailor, and i injury to none, and she was taken captive 
soon found employmentein one of the shops 


but not until she had attempted to dray 
bowie knife, with which she had beey »,,. 
vided for her defence. Ina momen: i 
was ia her father’s arms, and fell upon his 
neck, weeping bitterly, but declared s), 
would not go home. He then promised h» 
that he would not take her home, but yoy); 
carry her to a place which he had select) 
(we suppose to the lunatic asylum,) and sy 
consented to go with him. © It only remaine 
to provide a more suitble dress, and thos 
unhappy visitors who had excited so intens 
an interest, departed on their Journey at the 
dead hour of the night. 

The father of this unfortunate fema) 
evinced for her the.deepest and most tende; 
feeling. Whyshould he not? She was 
and had been, a darling child. He could no, 
he said, believe her conduct criminal, , 
did any one else. She had been from chili. 
hood affectionate and dutiful, and exemplary 
in conduct. He had diseovered for many 
days before she left home, a certain degree 
of melancholy upon her. She had long 
been passionately fond of reading novels, and 
the passion had grown upon her till she de- 
serted every other employment. Some vis. 
ion of romance had flitted before the eyes of 
this unhappy girl, and alas! she pursued it 
until she had nearly ruined herself and bro 
ken the hearts of a doting family. 








It is Pope who describes ‘ a needless Alexandrine,’ 
we believe. But here is one which is longer thes 
any Pope could have ever heard in heard in his 43), 


*Oh! lady, hear thy lover sigh, 
No truer heart there is than mine ; 
I read compliance in your eye, 
Then why not say at once, I’ve kept } you 
waiting a long time, and if you'll have patience ths 
I can get a wedding dress indo. I’ll be thine,’ 





‘Father,’ said a lad, ‘do fishermen catch drinking 
wives in the river?’ ‘Poh! Why do you ask such 
a question?’ ‘Why, this paper says that a fisher 
man lately caught some ale-wives, and papers don’t 
lie.” ‘Susan put that child to bed immediately.’ 
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Original Poetry. 








Tue Literary Gero isa chirographic paper, 
edited and publ shed in this village, by some twelve or 
fiteen as beautiful and interesting young ladies, (acade- 
my scholars) a» are to be found in any one town in the 
world. The following ** LAMENT ” is taken froma num- | 
ber published last November.—Eb. 








From the Young Ladies’ Literary Germ. 
LAMENT 
of the Lady Editors far the Loss of their Floral 
Sisters. | 


Oh dear! oh dear! we are here, we are here, 
Where our senses are vex'd, 
And our spirits perplex’d, 
With much to sadden, and little to cheer'— 
We are here, we are here, 
*T wixt asmule anda tear; 
We look at old Earth, 
We look at the sky— 
We think of our birth, 
And when we must dic ' 
We list to the winds, 
We gaze on the streams, 
Which fill our young minds 
Wi.h beautiful dreams ' 


— 


But alas! alas! 
These soon will all pas’, 
When o’er our souls the dark clouds spread— 
The stars lose their lustre so bright ; 
The songsters of the grove be fled, 
And all be cheerless—all be night: 
The mountain no longer be green, 
Nor on its bold brow, the blossoms, 
The blossoms, blossoms blossoms be seen: 
Blossoms. blossoms, blossoms, blossoms, 
When the beautiful blossoms, all— 
The blossoms be all in their grave! 
The blossoms fair, sweet—great and small, 
Nought on earth shall have power to save. 


The winds! the winds! the autumn winds! 
How with sad thoughts they fill our minds, 
As they howl, as they moan and cry, 
Bearing the dead leaves through the sky. 


“a mourn, they mourn—and well they may— 
They mourn the loss of Eden fair, 
As thro’ her lonely bowers they stray — 

Of Eden fair and her daughters rare, 
Late full of life, of joy and bloom, 

They mourn the loss---they wail---they sigh--- 
With dirges solemn as the tomb 

They shriek along the startled sky. 


The sad sighs of the winds we never hear 
Without of sympathy dropping a tear ; 
Their companions so pure, so sweet, so zay, 
The bright daughters of summer, born in May ; 
Their friends, their sisters, whom they’ve long caress’d, 
And for many a month with their loves been bless’d— 
Whose sweet society they've long enjoyed, 
And gamboled, and wantoned, and kissed, and toyed ,— 
The children of nature, together that move, 
Vaited in bonds of affection and love, 
They mourn, they mourn; 
For down, down, down, 
Down, down to dust 
In death they are borne! 


Tones most sweet, and a zephyr breath 
To the wild and fickle winds belong s 
But since their friends are hearsed in death, 
They can but solemn notes prolong. 
‘Tis wail, wail, moan, moan, moan, and moan, 
"Mid leafless trees and dismal cayves— 
3—26 
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A sigh, a shriek, a howl, a groan 
As they sweep o ertheir lov'd ones’ graves 


Hushed, old Marth, on thy gentle breast, 
Thy daughters ure but gone to rest ; 
Nature's cold night is coming on— . 
Hence ber children to bed are gone—- 
‘Neath snowy sheets, as how! the storms, 
Repose their lovely, lovely forms, 

In slumbers deep, in slumbers sweet, 
Waiting the break of nature's day, 

When off they’Il kick their snowy sheet, 
And leap out on the hills to play. 


Sweet sisters of the smiling fields, fhrewel) ; 

At your loss unbidden will start the tear— 

For long we have cherished and loved you well 
Our night, too, is approaching fist, we fear; 

But, alas ; for us there’s no sweet return 

Ot nature’s morn, that, in the eastern sky, 

With smiles enlivening—smiles that gently burn,— 
Shall ope on our graves a bright sparkling eye. 


But one May-day to our short Lives is known ; 
But once in this vale of tears we bloom 

Our forms will soon into mould’ ring dust be thrown, 
Which judgment alone will call from the tomb. 


Bradford, Nov, 1844. 





THE EVENING LAND. 


BY T. H. &. 


Oh! come, gentle lady, come dwell with me, 
In that isle of Eden afar, 
Where our home shall be by the summer sea, 
In the light of the Western Star. 
As the night winds wait for the coming moon, 
Which ascends from the eastern sea, 
Or the Hart for the cooling streams of noon— 
Does my soul in its love for thee ! 
Then follow Love's changing star, 
Far, far to that sunnier strand, 
Where Peace comes down from her light efas 
On the Eventne LAnp. 


Oh ! haste, for thy love will meet thee soon 
In the light of an April morn— 
Be as calm, dear one ! as the first new moon 
From the old one lately born. 
We are going now where the turtle doves 
May be seen upon every tree— 
Where the young fawns mate in the Indian groves, 
As my spirit now mates with thee ! 
Then follow Love’s folding star, 
Far, far to that sunnier strand, 
Where Peace comes down from her light afar 
On the EventnG Lanp. 


As the pigeons fly from the frozen north 
For the palms by the southern sea, 
So we go afar from our native earth 
To dwell where the people are free. 
As from cruel hawk flies the timid dove 
So from tyrants we now must flee, 
Where our souls may live ever free to love, 
As the birds of that rich countree. 
Then follow Love’s folding star— 
Far, far to that sunnier strand— 
Where Peace comes down from ber light afar 
On the Evewitnoe Lanov. 


Newbury, 1845. 
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FARMERS’ NOONING. 


H. COGGINS. 


The harvesting hours have come once more, 

And though hard be our labor, we’ve toiled before, 
And scythe and rake we'll merrily wield, 

Till shorn of its green is the harvest field. 


BY E. 


A deluge of heat the sun pours down, 

And sweat-drops roll from our temples brown, 
\ et we are as free from the chains of care 
As the breeze that floats to our bosoms bare. 


And here we take our noontide rest, 

As the sun shapes his course towards the glowing west, 
The shadows fall cool, and on fluttering wing 

The gay bobolink ’gins his carol to sing. 


Old Simon is taking a nap at his ease 

Where he thought that no urchins would come to tease ; 
But his features are twisted about so queer, 

That he surely must feel that straw in his ear. 


And Lizzie is tripping it down the lane— 
Her basket is filled with good cheer again ; 
With a day-dawn cheek, and a soft bive eye, 
And silken hair, she is hastening nigh. 


‘To the shadowing wood near by she’|l go, 
‘lo the spring where spotted lilies grow ; 
She'll gracefully bend o’er its flowery brink, 
And bring us away a cooling drink. 


So cheerily passes the farmers’ Noonday ; 
From his fields anxious care is driven away : 
Princes might envy his peaceful lot, 

Or barter their crowns tor the joys of his cot. 





A MOTHER'S INVOCATION. 


Now when the twilight, withthe hash of night, 
Is falling gently on the misty earth, 

And the fair day-beam’s slowly sinking light 
Fadeth away before the dim star’s birth ; 

When deep'ning shadows gather close around, 
And no mortal eye is near to see, 

Father in Heaven ! I bow me to the ground, 
And humbly lift my soul in prayer to ‘Thee ! 

Oh, if it be consistent with thy will, 

Spare from the pangs of death, my daughter dear, 
Not thus, again, my cap of sorrow fill, 

But oh, a mother’s anxious care and fear 
Rélieve + say not that she too must depart,— 
Restore again to health her pallid cheek ,— 

It will revive hér weeping mother’s heart. 

Oh! can I bid adieu to one so meek; 

Adieu, to ore so lovely and so mild ! 

Bat Lord, thy will be done, thou knowest best ; 
If pallid death, must seize epon my child, 
Thou, who can'st give the wounded spirit rest, 
Send down thy upon my wearied heart, 
Aid me to still the tamult of my breast, 

And calmly to.-bear my allotted part, 
Oh hear me, Father ! bear thy bumble child ; 
Gird me with strength to meet this chast’ning blow, 
Let not my heart so passionate and wild, 
Sink down beneath its heavy load of wo, 
Her waiting spirit longingly does.sigh, 
To meet a sister in, enabove,. —. 
In fair and peaceful “Popo the sky 
To join in singing her eemer’s love. 
Happy were the boure 


as 


that on earth they spent, 
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When. bound in sister-hood'’s most lovely ties, 
| Together, hand in hand, to school they went, 
But death has severed now those tender ties. 
| Oh, Father of love, can I now deny 

| A happy reunion beyond the skies, 

'A meeting, where affections never die, 

_A greeting, in Heavenly Paradise. 

July 1, 1845. 


as | 








| Correspondence. 
| 


. ‘ 


CAPITAL OF THE “OLD DOMIN]o0y 


Ricumonp, Va., July 9, 1845. 
Mr. Epitor:— 

We think an ant-hi!l a wonderful thjy> 
because it was made by such little creatures: 
and a beaver-dam a very ingenious thine, be. 
cause it was made by an animal with so |iy\: 
ingenuity ; and we count the pyramids of Ey. 
ypt, steamboats and ships, and railroads, ap; 
edifices of modern times wonderful thinos 
cause they were made by men; but greg 
mountains and resistless water-falls, and yal. 
leys smiling with all possible beauty, we coun 
as nothing strange, because God made them, | 
A reflection like this has hung about my 
mind during all my tour through the country 
as I have investigated wonderingly the op. 
erations of art, and, when I turned away, 
have found myself surrounded by objects in. 
comparably more wonderful, yet exciting |i 
tle wonder. If any man thinks that to bk 
truly good he must shut himself up to the 
comtemplations of a cloister, or exclude beau: 
ty from his dress or his dwelling, let hin 
come to Richmond and study Nature, and 
learn that real goodness is the fit adjustment 
of every thing and every feeling to its prop 
er relative position. Nowhere has the Cre 
ator spread beauty more profusely thar 
around this city, nor any where offered mor 
stimulating incitements to human industry. 
The valley of James River and the lis 
around it are covered with the richest ver 
dure, and the site of the State Capitol o 
Shockoe Hill, and various other elevated pe 
sitions, exhibit a landscape nowhere surps* 
sed, and which I have never seen equaled "9 
our country, except from the State House # 
Boston. James River lies in a quiet leve) 
from the Chespeake Bay to the foot of the 
ty ; and above it, and by the side of it, rust 
es down a continuous rapid for miles, ole" 
ing to mem a.water-power easily and cheap’! 
appropriated, and of an extent which throw’ 
the Connecticut, the Merrimac, and all ‘h 
rivers-of the East into second rates. Her 














are iron, coal, and lead in abundance, and 09 
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joubt a multitade of other rich treasures yet 


. hid inthe sand,” for there has been no} 


arch for them, The industry and capital 
which exists here—and there is a large 
amount of both—have hitherto been busily 
employed in disposing of the exuberant crops 


S which the earth throws off every season, and 


which demand the first attention. <A large 
-anal has been constructed to Lynchburg, a 
jistance of nearly one hundred and _ filty 


miles, down which immense quantities of to- | 


bacco, flour, and grain are brought to marke 


t. 
S inthe midst of the city are the celebrated 


Gallego and Haxall mills, which make annu- 
lly one hundred and thirty thousand barrels 
of flour from the wheat grown in the neigh- 
horhood, which, from the peculiar excellence 
of the wheat,-and the care in its manufac- 
wre, has a reputation in the South American 
market above all other flour. There is, also, 
a jarge establishment for casting cannon, and 
manufacturing iron into all sorts of machine- 
ry, one large cotton factory, and some other 
mills Last year a flannel manufacturer 


Fnarried a wife in Richmond, and as she pre- 


ferred to remain here, the Yankee consented, 
snd hired a small water-power and_ building, 
where he commenced his business. He found 
plenty of wool, taken from the fine mutton 
which is slaughtered for market, and his bu- 


siness, though conducted ona small scale,| 
has afforded so much profit that a company | 


has just been formed, and has commenced 


the erection of a large mill, to which the bu- | Blige 
c **'To point a moral, or adorn a fale.’ 
| 


‘It may not be appropriate to the subject, but 


siness will soon be transferred. All the prin- 
cipal articles of food are cheap here, and no- 


eee —— = oo 
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nius of such a boy cannot be confined to 
small things. 

In full view from the Capitol, atthe dis- 
tance of two miles down the river, is the spot 
| where Pocahontas saved the life of Captain 
“Smith, and calmed the rage of her incensed 
father. The blood of the heroic Indian gir! 
is widely diffused among the Virgininns, and 
‘although they think much of family and 
blood, there is none which they value so much 
as that of Pocahontas. 

: LIGHT SUMMER READINGS. 

| Tunnerspure, Jury 1845. 
Dear Mr. Epiror :—Whatever has a run 
In the cities—the emporiums of Fashion, 
Arts and Hambeg—will in good time come 
to be patterned, reverenced and applauded in 
|the country. The cities are wholly depen- 
‘dent upon the back country for their bread, 
| their wealth and their vigorous grafts of men, 
}but the country is always head and ears in 
debt to the cites for follies, extravagances 
and vices. When bustles have carried every- 
thing before them in the cities, they soon 
| pash their way into the country; for the 
i“ milk-maids half divine” must nut be left 
behind without bustles !—This is a ticklish 


j 
i 














| object to speak of, as well as to adjust, and 


‘I must not aggravate its dimensions nor 
usurp its concealed graces. To others I 
'leave it, to be used instead of Swedish 
| Charles, if they choose, ! 


thing is wanting but surplus capital, with 'I have a whimsical friend who avers he has 


Yankee fondness for whittling and contriving 
tomake this the largest manufacturing city 
of the Union. 


never a disposition to hug the feline race 
while their backs are raised! 
Lecturing hacks—mesmerizers—and “ the 


All around me here are the memories of| latest invention” are as sure to thread our 


great men. Marshall, who laid the founda- 
ton of our country’s jurisprudence, went 
about the streets and spread his mild influ- 
ence among the people. His tall, erect fig- 
ure, always when abroad appearing in perfect 
simplicity on foot, can almost be seen by the 
inhabitants'yet. The influence is, at any 
tate, distinctly felt. He loved athletic sports, 
and they sustained his vigor through the most 
ftiguing mental exertions. His uniform 
kindness and attention to every body, appa- 
rently without consciousness that there was 
condescension in it, made all the people fa- 
niliar with him. 

To this city Henry Clay came from a poor 
fmily twenty-five miles distant, tobe an 


apprentice boy in asmall shop, But the ge- 


bye-ways as fleas, tin-pedlars and the spine 
complaint. For diseases, scarcely less than 
luxuries, are refined, or regular, according as 
they are viewed by Fashion. 

Now and then a paint-king comes along 
taking portraits, “ large as life,” and, if not 
natural, very polite. This creates a rise in 
the market for Spanish-brown—designed by 
our traders for the backs only of the mutton 
tribe—by the unusual demand of the Fine 
Arts. Snuffy noses, and auburn hair, are 
sold cheap, and all Turnersburg hastens to 
be done brown. Every man in flesh isa he- 
ro or philosopher in paint, and every woman 
a queen, or 

——+‘*a mortal raised to the skies,’’ 





The “ Titian tintand Guido air,” as a cer- 
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tain nobleman is said to have once ordered, 
can be added in the absence of the sitters. 
If the painter can flatter deep, and still leave 
in his pictures something to show they are 
copies of some one—“ I know who ”—of na. 
ture’s journey-work, he need not starve. The 
painter is spoiled by his employers—they en- 
joy the~pleasure of the cheat—he only fills 
his pocket, which he would be just as ready 
to do by painting honest and true pictures. 


All our itinerant painters are sadly defi- 
cient in the rudiments, to say nothing of the 
mysteries, of the art. A few of them un- 
derstand coloring ; a less number, drawing ; 
and none at all the anatomy of the human 
frame. They paint flesh underthe direction 
of the kitchen cook: it appears dressed, 
stuffed and ready forthe spit. Their atti- 
tudes are agonizing, and painfully indicate 
stiff joints and fractured limbs done up in 
splints. The out-lines and the surface are 
bland and smooth, as much so as paint might 
be poured into a glass case moulded to the 
requisite shape ; but the lifeless form is visi- 
bly confined, pent up, and has no escape 
from its prison house. The artists have not 
boldness enough to let their moon-struck 
monsters loose. Their pictures have no in- 
tellect—with no more muscles or nerves than 
so much putty—and appear to have been 
drawn from wax-figures. They have no 
soul, for the artists are deficient in the power 
and skill to put the breath of life into their 
nostrils. Their authors have not labored 
with a passion—in tears and in smiles—reck- 
less of poverty or of plenty, but they labor 
for the glory of the pocket; not to excel in 
the art, but for the fame of filthy-lucre. They 
obtain neither the one northe other. Verily 
they have their reward. 

It would be interesting to take a look into 
Turnersburg Gallery (if we had one) and 
examine the specimens. If I were your 
cicerone, we would look at— 

No. I. This lady must look fascinating— 
‘so bewitchingly simple ”—and the painter 
strove hard to transfer her ladyship in this 
temper to the canvass ; but, instead of being 
the irresistible charmer she had hoped, the 
canvass would have you believe she was fud- 
dled. Far from being one of the graces, 
floating in voluptuous light, her “counterfeit” 
is only a drooping daub. Instead of— 


‘* The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul ’>— 
the beholder, in spite of the well starched 
dra and much “ oily gammon,” cannot 


avoid the idea of leering tipsyness. 








—_— 


No. 2. Here is a gentleman who mus: Dut 
on a learned air, and he is drawn—evidey), 
ly intent to surprise his neighbors—wjt) , 
book in hand. Upon looking at the canyas, 
which upholds this representation of a wa)j. 
ing library, the first thought is,— though the 
eyes certainly have a slanting sense cf pro. 
fundity, for they seem to struggle to look jp. 
wards, while the book with its virgina] ro 
cover, yet undefiled, seems to say touch », 
not !—the first thought is, “ Good gracioy; 
Sir! can you read?” At all events, in re. 
lation to books, it seems very obvious that / 
commerce must have been carried on unde; 
the Jet alone system. The ruling idea 3 
Laissez nous faire. 

There are other distinguished portraits, o; 
might be, in the “ Gallery,” but [ have no, 
space to bring them out.—If such a manas 
Dr. Johnson, who insisted upon truth in the 
merest trifles—who spared no folly and no 
man his faults, but was, it must be confessed, 
prone to exaggerate even the faults of Milton, 
lest they might be lost sight of,—if sucha 
man could not bear the truth reflected in his 
own portrait, how are we to hope for the ab. 
sence of all vanity in a vast “sea of upturn: 
ed faces”? The painter of Johnson repre. 
sented him as near-sighted, poring overa 
book, and the Doctor, deeply chagrined, ob- 
served—* It is not friendly to hand down to 
posterity the imperfections of any man." 
This opinion has prevailed, is prevailing, 
and cannot be rubbed out. 

At this present moment Daguerreotypes 
have rushed in upon us, and many are the 
sufferers from a cowp de Soleil. Our town 
has two or three picture factories now in ope: 
ration. Some factories go by water, some 
by wind, some by steam, but these go by 
day-light—nothing else. Here will comes 
new class of customers. The ugly or heat 
ly marked phiz throws out the dest picture, 
Uncouth and unloveable visages take prec 
dence of the namby-pamby beauties. ui 
the smooth countenances, without Jaci 
promontories or ravines, void of light ont 
shadow, as they will be, make flat, meaning: 
less likenesses. Still there is no flattery 
this new taking mode. In the twinkling ® 
a moment the miniature is thrown off, a! 
can no more be changed than the sall sialve 
of Lot’s wife. The type is “a head av 
shoulders lugged in,” and presto! you a 
a fac simile in a picture of silver. 
ean have truly “ all those roughnesses; r , 
pimples and every thing,” or you orsign 
Cromwell, refuse to pay a farthing for 
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Let me advise the old and wrinkled, 1 | 
headed men, and the young, dark-eyed — EXCURSION ON THE UPPER MIS 


jes, to come forth, and give these Daguerri- 
an light guns a chance to wing and preserve Durvaue, (I. T.) June 27, 1845 
them ata single shot. The operation is not! My De FRIEN oil 
supposed to be painful. i? : EAR RIEND Hitpretu :— 

It is curious to see the foibles persons be-| fe r ste mie ae for steamboats to make 
ay even in sitting for these pictures. This ae ee tripe rom St, eouta tothe Falls of 
edg.intended:te: have. & conspicuous. place | - ebony annually in the month of June, 
Co luneingaarings,..end, placed; her hand ac neseing veforehand, and they are usually 
iheaetadinentis. of eueentne,eannidanehlx crowded with passengers from all the river 
leans aiaiagheo.»luntiies tha wanteen tha towns. ‘The St. Croix, one of the best boats 
hebenamitain hee teanninguand batninis- on our waters, made such an excursion this 
‘er hand apparently chronicles a ludicrous haul nats. ens. the-planvaye.te 50mm, ane. OF 
fact—which I forbear toreveal. Let me ad- | she ie pri bears, 2 embarked at this place 
vise, however, when “colic squeezes” an. ; ‘df weigh sally llc sateen 
aspidanancith.i:the..:Daguer@eirpe.: That | a found she had about fifly passengers 
generates no sympathy for the abdominal | ‘td “asia an and foreign countries, 
region. Pitan tacanent may ner | é eye ioht the next morning we were awak- 
white-eyed young. gentleman, who ee ened by the bell on our arrival at Cassville, a 
feeling an ambition to transmit to the future | vie on the Wisconson side, having run 
aidsaietiogiednesd. chacvlanse. ava: | some 30 miles during the night. The site 
SEEaiaie eaeellied: stem. ite <q nag of this town is very handsome, and having a 
print the seer is adorned with two pegs—I S008 nding is was cxigineny .sxpecee to 
dare not say horns—upon which to ee : become a place of importance. — Under this 
hat, a string of onions, or “any thing that is impression the proprietors, during the time 
his.” In faet, they seem so far pushed oom | “ the great land speculations, projected a 
their sockets that they might, if “ripe and pl aga re mallee aOnOR 
real,” tempt some trout-monger. to. snatch | smaller scale, which: however was never ful- 
them for bait. The “eyes vi nol eA, son v completed. It is a noble looking building, 
pily, are nothing more than protuberant peor ut stands unoccupied opposite the landing,a 
ces ENG ht dene cece Mid atonal monument of the times when it was built 
BS sg eg lin tmnt tl le ed inc land in the neighborhood is good, but 
ani. i having been taken up by speculators, it has 

Surely I am no critic, and only indulge in jnot been much settled. Considerable lead 
slihiddiiaietenan miotenae oltains yn | ore is however raised a few miles in the inte- 
rency, by the stamp of the mints of Taste | rior, and some lead is shipped from that 
and Fashion, is sure to be swallowed a | Pores The towa 18 not Increasing. 
where, “ total grist unsifted, husks and “a” The next point of interest 1s Prairie la 

After all, I trust, Mr. Editor, you will not Pita gS chet side, once the seat of jus- 
deem our thriving town ee) o ai |tice for Clayton County. It has been recent: 
or public spirit. We have once consulted ¢) lv purchased by a colony of (Germans from 
clairvoyante for lost treasure and ap | aa who have named it Guttenburg. A 
have secured the services of Olé Bull, b considerable number, 3000 it is said, are set- 
that our best laden oladitia “ee Joel ¥ tling in and around the town. It is pleasant- 
him to be inferior to the tate he pon ily situated, and may become a place of some 
Durham breeds. Our town clock and trade. The country around it, watered by 
when.it; dadmased <a pt goes— | the Turkey river, is one of the finest in the 
gentlemen can tell comptes gg Pt BONDS, Sormmaey Itstrade now goes to Dubuque. 
cigar weighs, (by deducting the ashes from About noon we reached the beautiful town 
the original weight of the “ twisted leaf,” Ppp. cnr Wy + 2 ata 
Sah eecekiien aenetiunde: no Friar Bacon, )}an extensive prairie and surrounded by de- 

| pean lightful scenery. It is divided into three 
QUES. | parts, called the upper, lower, and old French 

Pleasure np pag a EAA RE E  Py g  a town. The latter eontains a large stone 
er: if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refresh wareheuse belonging to ay , American Pur 
and it improves ; if immoderately it with d vy Co.; but the upper town 1s the principal 
trates and destroys. , ers, deteri-| seat of business. Here is a large stone 

Roman Catholic church, unfinished. Between 
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the upper and lower towns stands Fort Craw- 


ford, which is garrisoned by a company of 


U.S. soldiers. . The barracks are handsome, 
and delightfully situated, commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the river. ‘The boat remain- 
ed here long enough for us to visit the 
fort, and admire the surrounding scenery. 
The officers houses, which are outside the 
fort, are neat, and tastefully ornamented with 
trees and shrubbery, and from the river re- 
semble the country residences on the banks 
of your Eastern streams. 

Above this place, the scenery becomes even 
more picturesque than before. Hich and ir- 
regular bluffs hem im the mighty river, 
against whose powerful! current the majestic 
steamboat urges its way, while here and 
there rueged and towering rocks are seen 
projecting themselves from the midst of a 
luxuriant growth of vegetation, which the 


imagination easily converts into the ruins of 


neient castles, 

Our next landing place was Prairie le 
Croix,on the Wisconsin side, where are a 
few houses built upon the edge of a prairie, 
as the name indicates, and which is destined 


at some future day to be the site of an impor- 


tant town. Few situations can be found 
more eligible or pleasant; and by some of 
our passengers it was selected as the best lo- 
eation for a town on the whole route. Here 


we first saw the Indians in their native dress, | 


and they of course attracted no little atten- 
tion. Nosooncr had the boat touched the 
landing, than all the passengers eagerly 
rushed ashore to gain a nearer view of the 
strangers. One was standing “solitary and 
alone,” leaning upon a post of the fence, 
neatly dressed in the Indian costume, moeca- 
sins, red leggings with tasteful bead garters, 
blanket, &c., musing on the scene, althouch 
manifesting not the least emotion, but main- 
taining the imperturbable gravity which char- 
acterizes his race on all oceasions. He was 
evident!y one of the better class of na- 
tives, not yet entirely ruined by contact with 
the whites, 

Soon after leaving the shore, [ discovered 
that the solitarv Indian was on board, having 
taken passage for his village, some distance 
farther up. Tavailed myself of the oppor- 
tanity to learn from him something more of 
Indian character and manners. 

The river we now fonnd began to expand, 
so that the distance between the opposite 


banks was from one and a half to three| 
miles, with innumerable small islands inter-| stones which some call Agates and othe 
spersed. Nothing could exceed the beauty Cornelians. To which class they belong 


— 


and interest of the scenery. The bluffs ;... 
ing in the distance to the height of from, 
hundred to three hundred feet, the boat wing. 
ing its way among the thousands of island. 
covered with rich foliage, and every momer, 
something new presented itself on the face 
of nature. 

Such was the scene, until suddenly emers. 
ing from the midst of these island, we enter. 
ed a most lovely lake, and became perfeci|y 
enchanted withthe view. Not an island was 
now to be seen, but one vast sheet of water. 
smooth as a mirror,and bounded on eithoe, 
side by bluffs still more irregular and pictur. 
esque than those we had seen before. Lak, 
Pepin is from 20 to 380 miles long, and js 
‘formed by the expansion of the river to the 
average width of three miles. For beauty 
of scenery it cannot be surpassed. I have 
seen lake George, and famed as it is, it in no 
|respect can claim precedence of this. Here, 

you behold at one moment, a beautiful hich 

ibank covered with luxuriant prairie grass, 
and there another, crowned with trees of deep 
‘green foliage; a little after, the beetling 
cliffs of a loftv promontory break upon your 
view; while here and there a towering rock 
lifts its head far above all surrounding ob- 
jects. Nothing conld be more picturesque. 
At the foot of the lake, the Chippewa river 
enters from the N. E.; a large stream whose 
sources are near those of another emptying 
into Lake Superior, between which and_ the 
Mississippi these together form a communi 
cation, by canoes, with a short portage. 
Here we overtook some acquaintances about 
to embark ona voyage to that lake, distant 
about 400 miles. 

On the eastern shore of lake Pepin, there 
arises an immense perpendicular ledge called 
the Maiden’s Rock, lifting its head in majes 
tic grandeur tothe height, as estimated by 
some of our passengers, of nearly 400 feet. 
There isan Indian tradition connected with 
it, to the effect, that a certain Chieftain’s 
dauchter named Wenona, being about to te 
forced into a marriage with another than het 
-choseh lover, and while the feast in honoro! 

the occasion was already prepared in the va’e 
below. suddenly ascending the rock, threw 
herself down from it, and was dashed in pie 
ces, in view of the whole assembled compa: 
ny. Underneath this rock the boat hove 
for a moment, that we might contemplate the 
‘scene. On the shore of this lake, in low 


. » hI 
water, are often found beautiful aad valuabe 
rs 
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am unable to decide.. I have one, very hand-| dreds of workmen in the interior, and far re- 
ene, and as large in circumference as ajmoved from civilized life. Among other 
quarter of a dollar. We landed for a few} things, the resultof Yankee ingenuity, there 
moments to search for them, but withoutsuc-|is manufactured here “ready made fence.” 
sess, as the water was too high. | have seen a raft of it, and we have itin 
After leaving lake Pepin, we landed at ajuse in Dubuque. The rails are sawed, and 
large Indian settlement called Redwing’s vi!-| holes are bored in them forthe pickets, which 
lage, Where are congregated abont 300/are turned, and all is done by machinery, so 
Sioux, who live in bark huts. To our sur-|that nothing is required on the part of the 
prise, we here discoyered our Indian friend.; purehaser but to get the posts, put it tegether, 
who had been fora little time our fellow/and he has a handsome fence, which is sold 
assenger, sitting upon a skin, and we were)/or 18 3-4 cents per running foot. 

giad to hear an excellent character of him., At the mouth of this river on the poirt be- 
and to have the opportunity to commend him/tween lake St. Croix and the Mississippi, is 
for his virtue in resisting the temptation to\decidedly the most eligible site fora large 
drink whiskey on board the boat; and to;townthat I ever beheld. There is an excel- 
exort him to persevere in his resolution, to/lent landing on twosides, while a hich table 
abstain from an indulgence that has ruined of land or clevated prgirie stretches away 
eo many of his race, as well as of our own. /eastward, sufficientto afford building room 
Soon after he joined the temperance society,| for a large city, and from which there isa 
he was taken sick, and as we were told, hei fine view of the lake on the North, and up 
imagined that he was attacked by the Evi! and down the Mississippi. It must eventu- 


Spirit on that account. Great were the con-jally be occupied by a town commanding an 
urations by the “ medicine men,” employediextensive trade. Already fifteen families 


to effect his deliverance, and no little firm-|are expected to settle there during the ap- 
ness was demanded on his part to persist in his proathing autumn. 

Jetermination. When we saw him,howev-| Seon alter passing this point. night over- 
er, he was the picture of health, and full of!took us, the second since we had embarked, 
vigor, and had evidently escaped, not only,and when we arose the next morning we 
the power of the Evil Spirit, who he imag-|found our boat moored in the mouthof the 
ined had tormented him, but the real and far|St. Peter’s river, seven miles from the Falls, 
more terrible and destructive spirit thatand immediately beneath the walls of Fort 
dwells in the whiskey barrel, and which the Snelling, which crowns the high promontory 
accursed avarice of the white man _ has Jet) that separates that stream from the Mississip- 
loose upon his countrymen,—that “ invisible yi. We arrived there about 11 o'clock at 
spirit,” which Shakspeare says, for want of a night, agreeably to the promise of the Cap- 
better name, we'll call “devil.” Here we tain, who assured us that we should reach 
learned the meaning of the term Dacotah.there before the Sabbath. We had thus ac- 
another name for the Soux Indians. It sig-|complished the voyage of upwards of 400 
nifies * Friends,” and is destined ere long to miles, against the current, in 48 hours, incle- 
become the ewphonious cognomen of a new ding all the stops. We had been out two 
Territory, and eventually of an important/days, and one whole and part of two other 
State of our confederacy. nights, and on one occasion lay by several 

About 50 miles below St. Peters the large hours on account of fog. 

river St. Croix enters the Mississippi from! The scenery at this place is very fine. 
the east. Itis a noble stream, and for sever- The Mississippi is contracted within a com- 
ti milesabove its mouth it expands into a pass of about 200 or 300 yards in width, 
large and beautiful lake called by the same) with high blufis on the East. On the West 
name. At some distance above this lake are|is an extensive flat prairie or boftom, through 
ihe falls St. Croix, said to be quite an object} which meanders the St. Peters, with many 
of curiosity, on account of their height,| curves, like the brooks which you have, often 
where are situateda number of large saw-|seen winding through the meadows of New 
mills, which manufacture great quantities of| England. <A very high rocky promontory 
pimber, procured from the Wisconsin prai- projects itself forth between the two. rivers, 
es above, and which is rafted down the Mis-|and on the north side of the St. Peters, on 
'ssippi for the supply of the towns upon its|the top of which are seen the walls of a fort, 
anks. Many millions of feet are angually, which is garrissoned by three companies of 
old, and» ocewpation is thas furnished tohun-/U. S. soldiers. South of the St, Peter's 
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river, about half a mile, and on the West} 


——— 


A Beavutirut THovent. Mrs. Child, in o, 


bank of the Mississippi, is the village of S1.jf her late pleasant fictions, has this truly por, 


Peter’s, consisting of afew small houses 


sentiment : 
b J 


«Two souls that are sufficient to each other—.,,. 


with several extensive stone buildings, be-|timents, affections, passions, thonghts, all blendis, 


longing to the Amer. Fur Co. 


There is noljin love’s harmony—are earth’s most perfect Medinm 


considerable white settlement within severa||of heaven. ‘Through them the angelacome and ,, 


hundred miles of this point, on the West 


lands having never been extinguished. 


J. C. 











a 


FEMALE STRATAGEM. 


A female by the name of Rogers recent! 
ings at afashionable hotel in Baltimore, anc represented | 








duced Mrs. Hobson, a beautiful lady, to the con, 
took lodg-|assembled in the ball-room at Bath, with this supple. 
ej, mentary observatian: ‘1 have often heard of [19 


continually, on missions of love to all the lower {y,,,, 


: “ai eae : of creation. It is the halo of those heavenly yj.) 
side of the Mississippi, the Indian title to the! i).¢ veils the earth to such a golden glory, and mak. 


5 


every little flower smile its blessings upon lovers’ 





Hosson’s Cuotce. ‘The late Beau Nash intra. 


pany 


UDe 


that she was ona tour through the principal cities of the son's choice, but never had the pleasure to view jy 
Union. She appeared to be well provided with funds,/until now, and you must coincide with me that it re. 


ahd dressed magnificently. Some suspicions were exci-| 
ted respecviay her real character, and the business which) 
took her out daily, and she was accordingly watched by 
some of the police One of these, after following the! 
gayly dressed lady through a number of streets, saw her, 
atiength pop into a very low and mean looking resi-| 
dence, in an obscure alley. Expecting she was on some! 
visit of mercy, the officer was about leaving the spot | 
when he observed a person, miserably clad, and exhibi-| 
ting every indication of poverty and sickness, emerge 
from the house. He recognized the person to be the 

why dressed !ady who tad previously entered. The 
officer followed her, and at every house where she en- 
tered, made inquiries as to her errand. He waginfor- 
med that she presented a paper stating she had an aged 
mother, with six children, and a widowed sister, all in 
deep distress and poverty, and she solicited the aid of 
the charitable and humane for the collection of suffi- 
cient funds to enable them to procure a passage to Ohio. 
This was enough. The landlord of the hotel, when the 
lady returned, intimated to her that her absence from 
the city in twenty-four hours might save her board and 
lodging at the public expense. She took the hint, and, 
like a broken pot leg, was o-p-h, 





A MISS WANTING A CAPACITY, ¢ 


A-‘common councilman’s lady paying her daughter 
a Visit at school, and inquiring what progress she had 
made in her education, the governess answered : 

** Pretty good, madam ; Miss is very attentive ; if 
she wants any thing it is a capacity, but for that defi-| 
eicney you know we toust not blame her.’’ 

«« No, madam,”’ replied the mother, “ but I blame 
you for not having mentioned it before, for her futher, 
thank fortune, can afford his daughter a capacity : and 
I beg she may have one unmediately, cost what it may.’’ 








A Trve Srory. As the ship ‘ Jolly Mariner’ 
was going up Dublin Harbor, the captain said to the 
pilot, ‘are you well acquainted with all the rocks 
and shoals in this bay?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the pilot, 
who, by the way, was an Irishman, ‘ yes, by the pi- 
por that played before Moses, an’ I[am—l’ve done 
this busineas long enoagh to know ’em all.’ At this 
moment the ship thumped heavily on the rocks. 
* Theft,’ says the pilot, ‘ we're right over one now.’ 





«Tommy, my son, what is longitude? ”* 
«* A clothes’-line, daddy.’’ 

** How do you make that out?” 

** Because it stretches from pole to pole.”’ 








A aereyeen told an Indian he must love his ene- 
pies. ‘‘ do,” said he; ‘*I love rum and eider."’ 


flects credit on bis taste.’ 





Here is a bit of the late Sidney Smith's sarcasm-— 
‘Every animal has its enemies. ‘The lank tortoi 
has two enemies, man and the boa constrictor; imap 
takes him home and reasts him, and the boa constriv. 
tor swallows him whole, shell and all, and consume 
him slowly in the interior, as the court of chancery 
does a great estate.’ 





BanGor ConunpRuM. ‘* Why am the steame 
Charter Oak, like a fashionable novel—ha, Jumbu?' 

‘Well, caze she’s had a great run.’ 

‘Dat’s werry good, but ‘taint it.’ 

* Well, den, Bill, I gibs dat up,’ 

* It’s because she’s from de Pen-obd-Scot.’ 





A young married couple riding home from the 


church out West,on a rainy day, the husband looking 


up and perceiving the clouds were breaking away, 
said, ‘ I hope we shall have a little sun.’ * Oh, | 
my dear,’ simpered the innocent wife, ‘1 would 
much perfer a litile daughter.’ 





Have the courage to place a poor man at your tt 
ble, although a rich one be present, and to show 
equal courtesy to both; and deny your house to tho 
whose qualities you condemn, whatever be their 
character and station. 





It is an error to suppose that because a man smiits 
at you he is your friend, or because he covets yovt 
society that he cares a fig about you; smiles and pre 
fessions are now the cheapest things in the market 
except patriotism. 





It is said that a spoonful of horse-radish put intet 
pan of milk, will preserve the milk sweet for sever 
days. 





Guilt upon the conscience will make a feather-bed 
hard; but peace of mind will make a straw bed 
and easy. 


Dueling and tight-lacing are the two fashionable 
modes of alan ter! Inthe one case a bullet is 
instrument of death, in the other, a string. 








Canprp. An apothecary in: Salem has wri 
over his door, *All kinds of dying stuffs sold he 
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HMloral Cales. 
MONTFORD; 
OR, 
THE DISCARDED. 


BY JAMES REES. 


CHAPTER I. 


HENRY 


«* Take him hence.’’—Cymps. 


«One more appeal and it is the last ; stern 
necessity compels me to throw myself upon 
your charity.” These words were uttered by 
Henry Montford, as he cast himself at the 
met of his stern father. 

«Avaant! thou viper! thou scourge to my 
existence; I disown you! Avaunt! | will not 
listen, nor will I heed your prayers; you have 
leneaned yourself—disgraced your family 
—for which I have discarded you, and again 
proclaim it—you are notlonger my son.” 

“ But, father, hear me; she is of respect- 
able parentage—her only fault is poverty.” 

“That in itself isa crime, in my eyes; 
and of her virtu€é ( know nothing; though 
perhaps—” 

«Stop, sir; no more; heap upon me in- 
sult and contumely, use language as_ unbe- 
coming the parent, but do not, dare not, in- 
sult the object of my affection—the wife of 
my bosom—I will not hear her abused, 
though thou wert ten times more nearly al- 
lied to me.” 

“Do you beard me, boy! do you brave it 
thus !—hence, outof my sight, lest I forget 
that I once loved you; away, sir, nor let me 
eversee you more. Go beg, steal, starve ; 

do anything, but never cross my threshold 
again—away—away ! ” 

This was the last interview between a fa- 
therand son. Born tea rich inheritance, 
Henry Montford could have won the fairest, 
the richest lady in the Jand; but he selected 
lor his wife the daughter of a poor officer ; 
one who had fought in the days of our revo- 
lation, and shed his blood for the sacred 
cause of Liberty! They were poor; pover- 
'y isthe child of generosity; it is the off- 
spring of charity and good-will toward man- 
kind; then why shouldn't it bea curse ? 
The penurious man, who hoards up wealth, 
and becomes, in time, “the observed of all 
observers,” never knows or experiences one 
slow of that generous feeling which is ever 
he poor man’s companion. [It is his sun by 
day, the pale, bright moon of his dream by 
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ter wind, it is true, as it howls around his 
peaceful home; but even this cannot cool 
the warmth of a noble heart, which not un- 
| frequently beats beneath the garb of poverty. 
The rich man!—why I would not change 
my present state of feeling for the proudcst 
millionaire in the land. Poverty its not a 
lcrime! 

| We have said the old veteran was poor ; 
jhe was also happy, and when he breathed 
j out his last sigh, and blessed his weeping 
children, he left them that—'teas his all! 
No sooner had Henry Montford’s father be- 
come acquainted with the marriage of his 
son, than his inflated pride took offence; he 
worked himself intoa passion, and as the 
reader is already advised, turned him out of 
doors. Left destitute, with a young and in- 
teresting wife, without a profession or trade, 
he made one more eflort to allay his father’s 
anger, and conciliate his affections, the resu!t 
of which we have already detailed. Hatred 
—if we dare use the terni—deep and lasting 
hatred took possession of his soul; his 
whole nature underwent a change; a revul- 
sion of feeling, which astonished himself, 
resulted in a fixed and stern resolution never 
to breath the name of his father more. The 
sound of a parent's title was silent in his 
heart. 

“] will never forgive him; no—the limb 
has been fiercely torn froma tree; nature's 
self cannot restore it; it may wither, it may 
die, and turn to dust, he shall never know 
the misery such a separation has caused me.” 
After his grief had somewhat subsided, the 
unfortunate young husband thus addressed 
his wife— 

“We must part, Maria; nay, start not, | 
will seek my fortune in other climes, and re- 
turn with it or poverty again.” 

“Part! dearest Henry! Oh, say not so! 
[ can work; I can sew, do anything ; these 
hands are strong, and Iam both able and 
willing to work. You must not go, you can- 
not leave me.” 

“Dearest Maria, listen to me—it is my 
only chance of avoiding utter poverty, and 
the seeing her I love sink day by day beneath 
the iron hand of poverty. A friend of mine 
hasa house in the West Indies ; it isa branch 
of a very extensive one in London, he wish- 
es me to go out for the transaction of some 
business ; the issue will probably place me 
in a sitgation which may ultimately ‘secure 
mean independence. You, my dear Maria, 
will remain with Mrs. Snyder; ’tis but for a 











night; he may feel the cold chill of the win- 
3—27 


short time, all will be well.” 
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“You are my only prop, now, Henry, | lengthened out, as it were, into age: 
earth has no other charm—life no attraction ;/| is forgotten; everything passes away 
but I will not urge affection’s tie to induce. thought; the mother sees, feels, kuoy 
you to stay, for that would be ungenerous.| nought on earth but the helpless ima; 
Go, my beloved, my prayers shallaccompany | herself, clinging to herself for that life w}, 
you, and may they be as a shield to protect ‘ultimately may proveallaburden. W), 


you from danger.” ‘life? Is it nota knowledge of mi 
The reader must picture a scene too mel-| Perhaps it is something else. 
ancholy for the pen to describe. The part-| Months passed away, and the boy 


} 


ing of man and wife, is one of those sorrow-| rapidly; every thing had gone wel), 
ful events which can only be felt by those | alas, the cup of joy was about to be das), 
who have experienced the pangs attendant| from her lips. We have stated thageshi |); 
on them. There isa connecting link be-| with a Mrs. Snyder, the good, the hind \! 
tween two hearts which ere they part must| Snyder. But she was a woman of 
be broken ; it is affection’s tie severed; it is| world; cold-hearted and selfish. She coy 
the sunshine of the heart o’er-clouded by| smile when those around her had money 
Woe ; it is nature’s darkest hour! The spell] but that smile would then disappear if ¢ 
once dissolyved—the link once broken—time | even suspected that it was likely to tal. 
may heal, but cannot heal the wound. They|itself wings and fly away.  Moncy j; 
parted. | wingless $ 

"Twas night; the winds had gone down| Montford had left his wife but fifty dolla 
with the sun; the noble vessel Iay motion-! whieh he said would last until he made a) 
less on the calm bosom.of the mighty | mittance,and this same Mrs. Snyder prom 
ocean, and the silvery moon rode gracefully | ed to await the money, and not even al 
through its chrystal home, showering as she} to its forthcoming to Mrs. Montford. 
passed, her myriads of rays upon the spark-| “No,” said the good lady, “I would no: 
ling waters. Henry leaned over the vessel’s| distress the angel; do not make yoursell v 
side, and as the gentle waves rolled silently| happy, Mr. Montford, on her accaunt. | 
away, he pictured on each, some event,| will be a mother to her.” 
which, like unto them, had rolled away upon 
the ocean of time, leaving not a trace of 
their existence behifMl. But again—there| Mrs. Montford was seated in her lit 
were others which came up like the dream of| room, the boy rolling and playing on ‘th 
memory—how sweet is memory !—Associa-| floor, the whole soul of the mother wa: 
ting the past and its affections with the pre-| her eyes as they followed his childish gam. 
sent-—they were as by-gone visions, and all, | bols, when the door opened somewhat abrupt 
save one, rolled on, glided away, and left|ly, and Mrs. Snyder entered; her count 
him still meditating ; that one still lingered | nance had been divested of its usual smile 


CHAPTER Ifl. 





3 * 
on the wave; every curve bore its image ;/and an iron-like sternness seemed to hav 


every ray of moon-light rendered it more | taken possession of it. 

plain. Again came another, and still anoth-{ _“ Well, madam, how do you do to-day?’ 
er; he gazed, and wondered by what magic! Mrs. Snyder, like the generality of hard 
of the mind, fancy could draw a picture so | hearted females, had a peculiar manner 0 
vivid, even on the surface of the mighty | commencing a quarrel bya rule of politenes: 
deep. So it was; he saw the image of his '“ Well, madam, I did n't expect to ask when 
wife reflected upon the mirror of creation!|I ought to have received; but Ido think | 
He would not have exchanged that mental is high time for you to fork out; and do think 
dream for all the realities of life. as how it is time you slrould have heard from 

“ . * * that husband of yours.” 

In the meantime, Maria, left to herself,, The reader cannot be surprised at this al: 
began to have fears for her husband's safety. | dress; it is just such an one as is uttered e¥- 
She conjured up a thousand imaginary evils ery day by some such other kind lady as Mrs 
and dangers. One other event, not altogeth-| Snyder. It is human nature. 
er unexpected, recalled her attention from!) “Indeed, Mrs. Snyder, you say truc—' 
those visionary fears, She became a mother, should have heard from him ere this.” 
and as she pressed the little infant “to Ret “ Yes, madam, and if he does n’t send it 
bosom, she forgot her troubles, for there is,| how am I to be paid, eh? answer that.” 
in that moment of ecstasy, whole years, | “Inded, Mrs. Snyder, I cannot answer 
















send me.” 


«Nothing to send, and in the Ingees at 
chat! then let me tell you, madam, if you 
think as how I can keep you and that brat 


for nothing, you are much mistaken.” 


Atthe name of brat, the mother’s eyes 


fam afraid my husband has nothing t 
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| was wrong for me to have said so; yes, my 


| good, good lady, | will go with you, and will 
-earn my board by assisting you to Wash and 
mer 
iron. 

“To-morrow, then, I will come for you; 
‘be of good cheer, and hope for better days— 
keep up your spirits, ma’am, and all will yet 


fashed; but as she turned them towards! go well.” 


where he was playing, her countenance im- 


The next day Mrs. Montford took posses- 


mediately changed, aud a smile passed over! sion of her humble dwelling. What trinkets 


the troubled surface. 
1 « You see I speak plain, madam—” 


m I to do?” 


« Do—eo—why, quit my house, bag and 


ney Se 
vaso - py 


“And where am [to go?” 


“Go! anywhere ; that is your lookout, not 
mine; [want this room fora boarder, one 


«Plain, indeed, Mrs. Snyder; but what 


she had, the gift of hee husband, when all 
‘around them was brightness and sunshine, 
now went one by one, ta the pawn-brokers, 
without the most distant prospect of her ever 
being able to redeem them. Mrs. Jones, 
her kind protectyess, consoled her amid their 
‘gioom of poverty, and the innocent prattle of 
her boy tended to lessen the misery of her 
‘situation, and blunt the keen edge of reflec- 


who has money to pay, yes, ma’am, moncy | tion. 


to-morrow, at farthest.” 


So saying, she hurried out of the room,as 


topay; so that I hope you would look out; The father of Montford, in the meantime, 


‘left a prey to the harrowing recollections of 
‘the past—tormented and harassed—he plun. 


if conscious of doing amean act, and anx- ‘ged into the vortex of dissipation—that cer- 


la 


jous to escape as soon as possible from the/ tain stream which carries soul and body to 
contemplation of it. People that are in the | t 


cir utter ruin. Ina very short time, his 


-— 


wrong generally talk more than those who} immense fortune began to dissolve like moun- 
act rightly. ‘The good man, conscious of|tains of snow beforea burning sun. — His 


ihe rectitude of his conduct, says no more 
han is actually necessary; but the bad man | 
‘commits a wrong, and feeling the iron in his 


'nath was now down hill, and he rushed fu- 
riously on. In this state we leave him and 
return to one whom we left meditating on 


soul, endeavors to lull its pain by incessant) the deck of a vessel. We will not attempt 


action, as if the voice of conscience can be 


silenced by the clamor of the tongue.” 
“Gracious Providence!” exclaimed Mrs. 

Montford, “ for what am I reserved! Hasit 

come to this—turned out of doors; without a 


shelter ; without a home, and my poor boy ; | 


the innocent, prattling boy—what will be- 
Q? come of him; see, he smiles; and now in 


| ailthe playfulness of childhood—it is too) 
0! much!”—and the distressed™mother burst | 


: into a floed of tears. 
= At that moment her washer-woman en- 


ered, bringing the clothes for the week ;, 


toreturn, when the other called her back, 
and in a few words told the cause of her dis- 
. ress. “It seems as if heaven had turned 
against us.” 
The kind-hearted washer-woman—wasb- 
er-women are all kind-hearted—sympathized 
| with her in ber misfortunes, and bid her cheer 
up, observing— 
“ You shall not want for a home ; though 
my house is small, its doors shall never be 
hut against the unfortunate.” _ 





secing Mrs. Montford in tears she was about 


“Heaven, then, has not forsaken us—it | 


to follow him through the storms and tem- 
pests, but safely land him at the destined 
port. . 
He immediately called upon the gentleman 
to whom he had letters, and by whom he 
was received with great courtesy, and with 
‘much politeness, the characteristic traits of a 
well-bred merchant; and I would here re- 
mark, en passant, why that accomplishment 
‘which ought to belong to that @lass of socie- 


Ity, is not, or but seldom, to be found among 
jihem. Let that pass. 
| The object of Henry’s journey was made 
‘known, and he found, to his great disappoint- 
ment, that to accomplish it, It was necessary 
to start immediately for London. Having 
written his wife, and receiving further in- 
structions from his employers, he embarked 
in the next packet for that great city, the 
netropolis of the world. , 

This voyage was long, tedious, and some- 
' what dangerous, yet the prospects held out 
‘to him were so flattering, and the pictured 
‘dreams of the future so pleasing, that he 
complained not, though his sufferings were 
ereat, He arrived in London. Whatasight 
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bursts upon his view—the pent-up world of} Gradually, however, he recovered a d, 
men looked indeed all that he had read of it. | of self-possession. 

His business detained him some time, and} “ My son, you are avenged. I have», 
he once more returned to the West Indies, | no eo you are my only child—my hoj,_ 
and was received with additional kindness | it is not all gone—not all gone yet—pariy, 
by his employers, who satisfied with his bu-} your father, boy—pardof him ere he die.” 
siness habits, made him their agent in Phil- “Oh! father, don’t say die—there ,, 
adelphia, there to reside permanently. With | many years of happines for you yet—say ),, 
a lightened heart, anda mind at ease, he| die.” nye 
sprang upon the deck of a homeward bound} “ No,no, my son, my days—nay, my hou, 
vessel, and again braved the stormy billows / are numbered—do you forgive me?” 





for those he loved. . | “Forgive you—lI have long since forgive, 
It was on the 25th of March, 1836, when, you.” 
the noble vessel entered the Capes of Dela-| A change now came over the wretch; 


ware, and as the distant steeples of his na-| man, his features seemed to contract—}, 
tive city met his enraptured sight, busy fan-| swollen cheeks sunk—his eyes grew glassy 
cy pictured his future prospects with his be-|—and the lip paled at the approach of dea), 
loved wife in her brightest colors. The|—there wasa struggle—a heaving of {|, 
barque now glided gently up to the wharf,|breast—a contortion of the muscle of the 
crowds of people, more or less interested,|hands—a stiffening of the limbs—ir wa, 
and idlers had now collected to witness the | death, spider-like, enmeshing its victim ! 
arrival into port. Henry cast hiseyes among! On the following morning Henry paid t)y; 
ihe motly groups, not a feature could he’! last sad tribute to his father’s memory, |) 
distinguish. How time changes the human! shedding tears over his grave. Tears ay 
face—how it loves to scratch the crow-foot' holy gifts. 
marks on the old, and with peach ripe hue! The reader must not suppose that during 
aint those of the young—the gay—the| this time Henry was neglecting those who 
looming; buat alas! its love for them is but} were as near and dear'to him as the object o| 
short, for when he passes in his careless| his present solicitude; on the contrary, bi 
round he leaves a wrinkle on every brow. shad called at the house of Mrs. Snyder, ani 
found that that good lady had paid the del: 
of nature, leaving all others unpaid. Non: 
knew her family, nor could he obtain any 
traces of his wife. Almost distracted, he" dc- 
termined to advertise his arrival in the ps 
pers, thinking thereby to convey to his wile 





There was one form however upon which | 
his eyes rested, that seemed to have a sort of | 
fascination about it. ‘There was the outline 
of a man familiar to him, but the filling up 
was new, the features were swollen—bloated 
Se ae eyes blood-shot and wan- the fact of his being in the city. In passing 

ji) AEE : »»| through an obscure street, he was startled 

Tis my father—but oh! how changed! by the scream of a woman ; turning sudien- 

Scarcely had he uttered these words be- ly round to ascertain the cause, he perceive 
fore a rope which had been thrown upon the} a small boy attempting to get up from wher 
wharf passed the unfortunate man, and al-|he had fallen,and to avoid the approach of a 
though buta touch, it hurled the victim of} carriage, with its two mettled horses, which 
intemperance into the current; a cry of hor- | were dashing furiously up the narrow strec!. 
ror ran through the crowd, which was how-} To spring forward and snatch the boy from 
ever speedily subdued by witnessing the he-| impending danger was the work of an in- 
roic act of Henry, who sprang from the deck | stant; a door of a small house being openci 
of the vessel into the river, and succeeded |he took the child in, whose screams at the 
in rescuing the unfortunate man from im- sight of a stranger soon brought the mother 
mediate death. He had him conveyed toa dewn. Mrs. Jones, who had the child in 
public house, and by the use of proper ap-|charge, had fainted. in the street, and was 
plications he was restored to life and con-j just at that moment led in by one of the 
sciousness, As he opened his eyes they res- | neighbors. Her joy on seeing the infani 
ted on his son—his preserver—a shudder,) was unbounded, and she poured her thanks 
like that of death, passed over his frame, and} upon Henry, who to avoid them turned (0 
for a moment he shaded his eyes with his/the mother, and to whom he addressed a few 
trembling hands, as if to keep out of sight, words of condolence, and satisfaction that he 
the form of one he had so deeply wronged, was the instrument of preserving her sou’ 
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ife. Bat she was so taken up with her) There are moments, 1 think, when the spirit reevives 


; ‘ oa . icin, a Whole volumes ol thourht on its unwritten leates 
child that his w ords fell soundless on her When the folds of the heart in a moment enclose. 


ear, till conscious of the lin propriety of her! Like the innermost leaves from the heart of the rose : 


, 


—— 
~ 


st -onduct she raised her dark sparkling eyes) 7nd aan, whee Os msiapow pesead from the sky, i 
0} ° : es . _ 1© Lies i P tre le ee Oo pass Dy ; 
as to him, she had yet to thank, when a _ wild | It left my full soul like the wine of ne ye 
exclamation of joy again escaped her, and | All fluttering with pleasure, and flattering with love. 
7 in the next Moment, to the astonishment of { know that each moment of rapture or pain y 
10 Mrs. Jones, she was in the arms of—zez'! But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain ; 4 
alia |! know that my form, like the bow from the wave, 
rts nusban ’ . . May pass from the earth and lie cold in the grave ; 
: We will not attempt the inkling of a scene | aa “4 : hen death’s shadows my bosom uncloud, } } 
; f | When I shrink from the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
en like this. eon : | May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit unfold, 
Henry, upon the examination of his fa-| In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold, 
. ther’s affairs, found that out of a princely | De Tabi suod io wala ie, 
i fortune there was left the old family mansion, | TO THE FUTURE 
a and about tewnty-five thousand dollars; suffi-| ea 
); y ‘ . . . } qa 
b sient, however, as he said, to render his little, 
. family happy, not forgetting the kind Mrs.| BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWRLE. 
he Jones. | ° | O, Land of Promise! from what Pisgah’s heicht 
me Having now disposed of the few charac-) Gan I behold thy stretch of peacetul bower 
ters in this little drama of real life, we would | aan fpidee bereaees r pinleg Sect of ie ‘ 
.$ via : - | Thy nestled homes and sun illumined Lowers ? 
" in conclusion wish to make one remark in) Gasingmpon the biekeet's hight Menind Wine, 
% the way of advice to parents, Always study | Its crags of opal and of chrysolite, 
the happiness of your children; this you will) !ts deeps on deeps of glory that unfold 
Hit hy Ye ‘ , ; Still brightening abysses, 
find in the end to be productive of richer) Ink Wrexlag prockpives, 
= fruit than that which springs from mistaken Whence but a scanty leap it seems to heaven, 
US ae : > Sometimes a glimpse is given, 
ho notions of pride and pereene Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more unstinted blicses. 
0} 2 ee | O, land of Quiet! to thy shore the surf 
hy, Of the perturbed present rolls and sleeps 
Gr | Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy turf 
sis Che Muse. And lure out blossoms ; to thy besom leaps, 
bt ' As toamother’s, the o’erwearied heart, 
n; THE RAINBOW. | Hearing far off and dim the toiling mart, 
cy The hurrving feet, the curses without number, 
? BY AMELIA B. WELBY. And, circled with the glow Elysian, 
{eo OF thine exuHing vision, 
. | sometimes have thought in my loneliest hours. |Out of its very cares woes charms for peace and slumber 
se That lie on my heart like dew on the flowers, _— ; . 
fe Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon, | ‘To thee the Barth lifts up her fettered hands 
no | When my heart was as bright as a blossom in June; . And crics for ce. onde with a pitying smile 
1 The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers,| ‘hou blessest her, and she forgets her bands, 
et I'he breeze fluttered down and opened the flowers, | __ And her old wo-worn face a little while 
ne While a single white cloud to its haven of rest, Grows young and noble ; unto thee the Oppressor 
ad On the white wing of peace floated off in the west: cathe: ith awe ; " 
| : alta ts 
re As | threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, Which makes the crume its own blindfold redresser, i] 
a "hat scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas, Shadows his heait with perilous foreboding, 
: Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled And he can sce the grim-eyed Doom 
vi its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold! From out the trembling gloom 
ot, was born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, _its silent-footed steeds toward his palace goading. 
l‘had stretched to thé uttermost corners of earth, : ; . 
m \nd, fair ag an angel, it floated all free, What promises hast thou for Poets’ eyes 
ne With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea, ‘ Aweary of the turmoil and the wrong ! 
To all their hopes what overjoyed replies ! 
low calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell ! What undreamed ecstasies for blissful sone ' 
Te Like a woman’s soft breast it rose and it fell, Thy happy plains no war-trump’s brawling clangor 
While its light kling wav stealing laughinely o’ Disturbs. : ‘ools tI hate the 
eT A $s light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly o cr, isturbs, and fools the poor to hate the poor, 
W hen they saw the fair rainbow knelt down onthe shore, The humble glares not on the high with anger; 
til *0 sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, Love leaves no grudge at less, po greed for: ory 
; Yet t felt that the spirit of worship was there, Jn vain strives Self the god-like scuse to smother , 
‘ An’ bent my young head in devotion and love, | From the soul's déeps 
‘Neath the form of the angel that floated above. It throbs and leaps,; 
ni , ohne . . T » nec ‘ ags beho is le st broth 
= How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings ! | The noble, neath foulrags beholds his leny;lont; brothes 
iS How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings ! To thee the Martyr looketh, and his fires 
to : (looked on the sky ‘twas suspended in the air, Unlock their fangs and leave his spirit free : 











- looked on the ocean the rainbow was there : 
thus forming a girdle as brilliant and whole 

\s the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my seul, 
Like the wings of the Deity, calmly unfuried, 

‘bent from the cloud and encircled the world, 





To thee the Poct ’mid his toil aspires, 

And grief and hunger climb about his knee 
Welcome as children ; thou upholdest 

The lone Inventor by his demon haunted ; ‘ 
The Prophet crics to thee when hearts are coldest 
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And gazing 


Sees the drowsgd svul awaken at thy kiss, 
And stretch its happy arms and leap updisenchanted. | 


Thou bringest vengeance, but so loving kindly 
‘The guilty thinks‘it pity; taught by thee 
Tierce tyrants drop the scourges wherewith blindly 
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o'er the midnight’s bleak abyss, 


'moulds the round pieces in an inere|;! 
short space of time. Look, you see him tak 
‘a piece from the fire, a few seconds p 

‘and behold we see a fork, nearly perfoe, 
ishank, stock, but instead of the tynesa fy, 







‘ ‘ 











| 
| 
Their own souls they were scarring; conquerors see | oe aa. 
With horror in their hands the accursed spear blade, therefore must be subject to the press 
| 


‘That tore the meek One’s side on Calvary, ‘for the purpose of cutting out the supertfluons 


And from their trophies shrink with ghastly fear ; 
‘Thou, too, art the Forgiver, 

The beauty of man’s soul to man revealing ; | 
The arrows from thy quiver 
I'serce Error’s guilty heart, but only pierce for healing. | | 


0, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 
From out Life’s sweat and turmoil would ye bear me? 
Shut, gates of Fancy, on your golden gleams, 
This agony of hopeless contrast spare me ! 
lade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night. 
He is a cow: 
A charm against the present sorrow 


jrom the vacue 


As life’s alarums nearer roll, 
‘The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul ; 
Where are most sorrows, there the poct’s sphere is, 
‘To feed the soul with patience, 
To heal the desolations 
With words of unshorn truth, with love that never wea- 


it the press room. Here 


cheese! 
iurd-who would borrow 


future's promise of delight: 


[ries | on it. 








steel soas to form the * prongs.’ 
room, likewise, the process of annealing ang 
tempering are going on, but we will now \ 


is 


) 


the 


ly 


pre 


what immense power is displayed by 
instrument! it ewts the cold, hard stee| |ij; 


tis 


a 


' 
! 
‘ 


From this room, the knives being brouy, 
to the right shape by the press, are taken | 
another for grinding; and having seen thew 
eround to the requisite thickness, we will wit. 
ness the stamping operation, which is pe 
formed by the press, into which a “ die” |: 
fixed, with the necessary letters engrayed wp. 
Now they are taken to the room cur. | 
taining the wheels covered with emery, to | | 


- polished. How the fire flies! the wheels I, 

KNIFE AND FORK MANUFACTORY, in motion resemble the “ Roman wheel” ol 
bine ws the pyrotechnist. They are now ready fu | 
padeeds Gas aie eal erapanrted Pea handling, and, by theatway, those who ha 
Chis dingy looking building on the right, | tested them affirm’ that they will bear g 
as we pass the bridge, is the “ Knife and | poucher handling than any ‘other kniv ( 
ork Manufactory” conducted by Mr. D. N. |'The handles are made in another room, | ‘ 
Ropes, a gentleman whose well known po- which we will repair. Here the workmen 3 
liteness assures us of an admittance. We) are sawing horns, wood and ivory into block : 
will commence at the basement story and|of suitable size for handles; others ai 0 
notice the various processes necessary to the | smoothing those blocks. on coarse emer g 
completion of knives and forks. Here is a! wheels, after which they are bored prepartor fi 

team unloading stecl, brought from Port- | to being placed on the shank or stock of the 
land. You will perceive the bars are of two blade. — 
kinds—one flat, about an inch and a quarter; In another place we shall find a number. W 
wide, and three-sixteenths thick, for knives; } females preparing bolsters or collars, which Hg 
the other round, about three-quarters of an you will perceive are placed between the end oF 
inch in diameter, for forks. They are! of the handl@and the blade. — The bolster: re 
marked “ Sanderson & Brothers’ finest cast driven by machinery on the stock, alte | 
stecl,” and are imported from England by | which the handle is fitted on firmly and + 
io 


the proprictors, 


veneer Fe yee aie : ae 
Here is a workman cutting | tached by means of cementing and. rivetii 


. . . . ‘ . ! al . 
with a powerful machine, similar bars into) The forks are prepared in the same manne! Mex 


short pieces, each containing metal enough! you have noticed. 


The handles of both ar the 


for two knives, which a boy is conveying to! now polished by means of what is termed s W 


a room containing the forging apparatus. |rag wheel; and after being examined avi 
We will follow him: do not look so. fright-| cleaned, are packed by females, labeled a0! 


ened ; the building is not tumbling in upon | made ready for market. Some of the best ani Hagjco 
you, however your ear may bear testimony | certainly the most beautiful knives and lols Bigs it 





to such an occurrence. This terrific noise |in the world are made at this establishmen! Hi, 
is occasioned by the heavy “ trip hammer,”! About fifly workmen are employed, who fin: ' 

and the numerous fires you see burning ‘ish on an average five hundred pieces a day - 
around are those short pieces of stecl. Ta-| But we will now leave, if you please. 1 
ken from the Furnace red hota few blows| is the team we saw unloading stecl, talsing * BB hay 
of the hammer reduce them to proper form | load of knives and forks—they are going * 


for the press. 


A dic fitted into the hammer! Philade!phia. 
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Correspondence. Mexican tradition, came from the North, and 
HISTORICAL RESE ARCHES suggests that a careful comparison of our la- 
— - aera "=a tan language s with those of Northea orn 
Mr. Enitor :—I have just been greatly in-, Asia, will be the most likely mode of tracing 
rested in the perusal of an elaborate paper airy connection, if such exists, between the 
from the pen of the venerable Albert Galla- alorigines of this continent and the people of 
tin, on the “ semi-civilized nations of Mexico, that region of the world. He seems inclined 
nd Yucatan, and Central America.” I take the 10 aseribe the superior agriculture and civili- 
liberty to make a brief review of this work, zation of the Mexicans over the more north- 
which is at your service : ern Indian tribes to the conquestand subjuga 
Mr. Gantry is of opinion that the grea tion of other nations, and that compulsory la 
namber of languages found among the In-)0r which is the natural result of slavery.- 
lians of this continent, (about one hundred,) He finds that the people both of Mexico and 
| although many of them have the same strac- Peru were, before the Spanish conquest, op- 
ire, and therefore from the same stock, )tessed by both a military and religious des 
‘sixty-one dialects,” he observes, “spoken potism, Of the now extinct, but once nu 
by as many tribes, were found to constitute ™crous and powerful race, who have left in 
only eight languages, or rather families ofthe vast mounds and fortifications of th 
languages, so dissimilar, that the few coinci- | Mississippi valley cuduring monuments, Mi 
Jences which might occur in their words ap- Gallatin imagines that they are colonies from 
neared to be accidental; while it was ascer- Mexico; and it is a fact, in confiration of 
tained that all the languages of which par- this theory, that Dr. Gerard Troost, in an ac- 
tial grammars could bé obtained, however Count (published in the same volume) of an 
lissimilar in words, were in their structure |cient Indian remains found in Tennessee, de- 


of the same character,”) is a proof that their /seribes beads and shells from the Indian 
ancestors came hither at a very remote peri-; mounds of that State which must have come 
| od, and their physical type and other circum-|from the West Indies or tropical shore ; also 
oF stances indicate their probable emigration ‘stones from the voleanic regions of South 
') BB from the eastern shore of Asia. America. 

” The learned author also discusses the ques-| From the closing paragraplis of his able 
tion in regard to the foreign or domestic orj-\and learned essay, I cannot deny myself the 
gin of Mexican civilization, inclining to the| pleasure of making two or three brief extracts 
opinion of its domestic origin, from the re. adapted to reconcile us in some decree to 
markable fact that none of the nutritious plants | that course of events which resulted, after 
,, @gulivated in another hemisphere were known Many atrocities, in the triumph of the Spanish 
: 0 the Americans, but that maize, which is/powet over Mexico: 

exclusively of American origin, was about! “ At the time of the Spanish conquest, and 
the sole foundation of American agriculture.!as far back as their traditious ascended, the 


nd Whether imported or domestic, agriculture|Indians were and had been in a perpetual 
int #g9S first known (it is observed) in certain|state of warfare, and theirs were wars of ex- 
i! fH OUntries situated between the tropics, and 'termination.* This, after the short, reckless 





‘ H#*itis quite natural that it should have had|—— 
ts birth in the most genial climate, and in! * This idea seems hardly consistent with that previ- 


} 


th et | ; ir lovsly expressed, that a subjection of tribes to slavery 
he native country of the maize. Iwas the cause of Mexican civilization. | Indeed, Mr 


Mr. Gallatin supposes the Mexicans to/|Gallatin’s ee vena por gre ti eat scldom 
, : ° if ever civilized but through a process of slavery, i to 
- been either a colony or the residue of some extent refuted by the wonderfal improvements 


 Toltecs, a nation who, eccording to the effected of Inte in the Sandwieh Islands. 


ee 
























» 


a 


and cruel war of the conquest, has been fol-| Tennessee, a minute and highly inte:, 
lowed by a period of near three hundredjaccount of Grave Creek Mound, on the (0) 
years of internal peace. And, upon the whole| by Mr. Schoolcraft ; a paper on the Hym) 
he ereat mass of the nation appears to havejaritic inscriptions in Southern Arabia, (\) 
iajoyed more security, and to have been less|land of the Sabeans,) and the attempts to de. 
sppressed, than under the despotic sway of cipher them, and an account by Mr. Cath, 
the ancient nobles and priests.” \wood of some very ancient structures ani jp. 
Having spoken of the introduction of any scriptions near Tunis and Carthage, 
improved agriculture of iron and better me- Buarnincton, Aug. 1, 1845. 
chanical tools the author adds : | serrptmreertomershtts ie 
“ Population naturally increased with the, 
means of subsistence. This progressive pro- 
cess of improvement and inereasing popula. teacher's life! We hardly know or appre. 
tion commenced near three’ hundred years) ate the “ delightful task of rearing the {cy 
ago, and has continued ever since. Some of der thoughts” of the little urchins which ay 
its results are seen in the accumulation of| daily sentto the school-room to con th 
capital and in the large amount of the export.| lessons and study mischief. Verily, wo 
The internal commerce has been prodigious: Sometimes tempted to believe that the amon: 
ly increased since the conquest, and prior to of good is overruled by the machinations | 


1t there was no external commerce what-,the hopefuls who are the representatives , 
ever.” the future generation. 

me: «8 i is : : ‘ . , 

Again: “The conquest of Mexico isan 4 teacher is placed in a station of hich 


impostant event ia the history of man... He responsibility. In‘his hands is placed th 
who achieved it, to indomitable energy MMi- welfare of many accountable beings. fle: 
ted talents of the first order; and the history | expected toset a model for imitation, whic 
abounds with thrilling and dramatic incidents. will be remembered and _ practiced in year 
Mr. Prescott has exhausted the subject, and '® come. Children are good physiognomists 
aia sc eed tiactl ania, coell hon-| - Bey can read the varied expressions 0! 

be » CGRaNy ‘countenence, and thereby form an estimate 
orable to himself and nas the country.  Mr-/of character; and wo te that unlucky pede 
Prescott has done justice to the Dominican) gogue who unfortunately chances to fa!l be- 
monks, who, inquisitors and relentless perse-, neath the ban of their maledictions. While 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Oh! the comforts, the delights, of a sel 








































cutors in Spain, became in America the pro- by winning their affections, they can easily 

, 1481'To rule by the law of love is the greatest ac 

war of eight hundred years against the infi-/quirement in the art of teaching; and cer 

dels had generated the most deadly hatred 

tinciples of love are first embued in the 

. fH 

Here, where the ignorant Pagans had been eart of the teacher. Many trials, too, '! 

Shae . . ! > 

the harmless victims of priests, or, as it Wa8\nortion, and well it is if they possess sul 

man nature and the spirit of Christianity pre-, by the petty trials which daily arise to ass! 

vailed. The praise must be extended to al and perplex. To whip, or notto whip, | 
Jesuits, Monks or Curates. All were, have 
ever been, and continue to be, the protectors 
This volume contains, in addition to this 

dissertation of Mr. Gallatin and the article of 





and fortunate is that teacher who has pre* 
ence of mind sufficient to await the tme 
when his mind is becalmed sufficiently to de 
cide the question in the negative. ‘To go" 
ern one’s self is the greatest art of schoo 
government, and not till one has acquire 













ij h 
tectors of the Indians. There, a continual he led slong te pate of virtue and irs 
tainly that will not be practicable unless the 
towards Mussulmen, Jews, and Apostates.—|P 
‘inthe lot of the teacher. Vexation is hi: 
thought, of demons, the better feelings of hu-|cient strength of character not to be cnragel 
. . i j j } ‘ ; h id 
the Catholic priests, whether Franciscans or often the inquiry which arises in the m! 
and friends of the Indian race.” 
Doctor Troost on the [ndian remains in| 


that ari, ought he to undertake to many 
others. B. A.! 
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